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CHAPTER I. 


ON THE MISSISSIPPI, 

TWENTY years ago Holcombe Hall was the 
most ancient and’ picturesque residence in the 
parish of St. James, if not the finest in the State 
of Louisiana. Some time in the last decade of 
the last century, Pellisse Gaspard, a Spanish no- 
ble, falling into disfavor at court, bay the 
galleys by flying across the Pyrenees to France, 
and thence to Louisiana. His appetite for routs 
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‘Go !” HE CRIED, HOARSELY, TO TRACY. 


and gay scenes had become thoroughly sated at 
Madrid, and on his arrival in the New World, 
he betook himself to this lonely spot on the bank 
of the broad, sweeping Mississippi, and built a 
new home. 

Being his own architect, the structure, as a 
consequence, partook of the gloomy massive- 
ness of the half-Spanish, half-Moorish piles that 
are to be seen on every hand in Granada. 

There was a long hall of granite, the windows 
of which were small and filled with diamond- 
shaped panes; a square tower on the right of the 
main entrance lifted its battlemented head full 
twenty feet from the red-tiled roof, and in this 
tower—which Gaspard named after his child 
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Rupert—hung a chime of deep-sounding bells. 
The sole business of these bells was to chronicle 
the holidays of the calendar, ringing out merry 
music on feasts and dolefully knelling the fasts. 
The interior was finished in polished oak, the 
lower rooms being inlaid wit! 


by a master hand. 

When Pellisse Gaspard died, in 1832, he left 
his immense plantation to his son, without res- 
ervation; stipulating, however, in his will, that 
the old mansion should not be torn down under 
any circumstances, and that the bells in Rupert’s 
Tower should not only ring out the fasts and 
feasts of the church in all the future years as 
they had done in the past, but that, on the last 
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day of every succeeding October—that being 
All Saints’ Day—they should be tolled from noon 
until midnight. 

After his father’s death, Rupert Gaspard 
leased the homestead for the period of fif 
years to an Englishman named Harold Hol- 
combe, who gh never touch or ye he 
remodel the place, and to see to it that the bells 
were rung according. to the wish expressed in 
old Pellisse’s will. 

Where Rupert went to no one could tell, not 
even the new tenant, who for sixteen years had 
been sending to his attorney in New Orleans the 
rental of the place. 

If Pellisse Gaspard was an odd man, his Eng- 


cedar, and the | 
ceilings frescoed in the most elaborate manner | 
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“LEAVE MY HOUSE; NEVER CROSS MY 


lish successor was more eccentric still. Of the 
five hundred acres that stretched up and down 


| theriver, three hundred were covered with stub- 


ble and forest trees, the vegetation being so 
dense that it was only with great difficulty one 
could make his way through it. . 

A dozen slaves cultivated—in a sortof way at 


| least—the remaining two hundred; but over all 


the plantation brooded the spirit of neglect. 
Rik weeds and wild flowers fringed the path 
leading to the river, and half-decayed vines 
clambered up the sides of the Hall and swayed 
like funereal mourning from the dark masonry 
of the tower, while a group of red oaks, all 
draped in skeins and webs of dark moss, almost 
shut out Holcombe Hall from the river-view. 
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THRESHOLD AGAIN.”—Page 6. 


When Harold Holcombe first settled here, he 
was a tall, handsome man of eight and thirty, 
or thereabouts, but sixteen years silvered his 
long hair and plowed his swarthy cheek with 
many a furrow, so that he looked fully ten years 
older than he really was. 

There were but two white persons in the place 
besides himself. One of these was Tom Toy, his 
confidential servant and secretary, and the other 
—a sweet, gentle girl of seventeen—was called 
Hester Corwin. She had gray eyes, large, full 
and wondering; lips, red and dewy as the heart 
of arose; a mass of silken brown hair, anda 
lithe, slender, girlish figure, which gave prom- 
ise of matchless grace in riper years. 
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THE FIRESIDE LIBRARY. 


Harold called her his niece, but the .Har- 
graves, on the next plantation, thought she was 
a nearer kin, since his whole existence seemed 
to be wrapt up inher, while old Mima, the col- 
ored housekeeper, used to shake her head when 
she saw-the old man fondle little Hester, and 
say: “Lor’ help us; dis am de queerest, queer= 
est.wo'ld. Day’s no tellin’ what am comin’ 
ra Not a bit—no tellin’—no indeedy—not a 

i ” 


Hester had just returned from a Northern}, 


boarding-school, where she had spent the greater 
pare of two years, and now she an to realize 

ow silent and gloomy -her-former “life ‘at HoF 
combe Hall had been. 

All the dreary hows of this October day she/ 
had sat up in her little bandbox of a.room, look- 
ing out at the swolléi Mississippi, while the 
warm rain beat an even tattoo on ‘her window, 
and the red.oaks dripped, and the. moss hung 
limp, and the gray fog curtained in every thing. 

She felt_lonesome. The house-was,.so.still, 
and her thoughts would, despite her, fly ue 
ingly back to her schoolmates. And then, final- 


ly, she fell to dreaming—as. girls just. on the | 


threshold of life will dream, and plan, and won- 
der what the future has in storé for them. 

‘*T Would go like to go back to school,” she 
said to herself, ‘‘and see all the folks again. 
But then—” and she checked herself suddenly. 
‘“UGnele Holcombe would. be ,so- lonesome. with-= 
hag me, he says, and—and Ishouldn’t-be soself- 
The grayish twilight, was stealing down from 
the, wet sky, and creeping over the wet earth, 
and there were bright lights gleaming from the 
distant negro-quarters, and.red and green lights 
gleaming from the smoke-stack,of a. passing 
steamer. 

‘It’s getting dark up,here,” she said, as.the | 
steamer disappeared in the fog, ‘and JI must go 
down.and see what unele is doing... Perhaps he 
is.as lonely as J am.” 

She arose as she said this, and. drawing down. 
the blinds to shut out the uncertain light, she 
tripped. down the dark stairs..At. the foot of 
the hall she met Mima, the ebon face of whom 
was glistening with tears, 

‘““Wha hev ye bin; honey chile?” asked the 
poor old negress. 

“Up in my room, auntie,” was the reply. 
‘*But, what’s the matter? you’re crying!” 

in Yes, I know it, honey; but we all got a shock 
jist now, chile. De ole man has g6t one uv his 
fits ag’in. He’s awful bad. I nebber seen him 
so bad like. Yes, Missah Hess, -when ’Lijah 
cated me in, [ t’ot dot de lief was\done gone, 
suh, 

Hester did not wait for anymore, but, push- 
ing by Mima, rushed into the library, : 

he old man, who was lyingon a lounge be- 
fore the fire, was trembling from head to footas. 


if with ague; his eyes were closed tight, and his | 


teeth, long and white, were buried in his ashen. 
nether lip, from which a red. dropof blood oozed 
out upon his white cravat. 

Tom Toy stood over him, bathing his wrists in 
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and man, of -which-she was-not oalmnpt cogni- 
zant, but of which she was to be’ kept-in /pro- 
found ignorance, for some reason or another, 
and this thought amounted almost.to-a convic- 
tion when old Harold knit his brows.and.scowl- 


| ed Tom into silence. 


| 


camphor, and brushing back his thin white hair 
with a caressing motion. ei 

‘‘Hush-sh, miss!” he said, turning to Hester 
and putting his finger upon his lip. ‘‘ He’il be 
all right now, in a minute or so. Keep quiet; 
he's a-coming to in.” ; AY 

“Oh, Mr. ‘Toy! has he béenwyery ill?, Is there 
any danger?” f 

“No, no danger,” replied Loy, without look- 
ingup. ‘‘And P’ve seen him a hundred times 
worse; but he’s bad enough not to be bothered, 
miss.” Then after an instant he continued, look- 
ing into the face of Hester, who had fallen upon 
her knees by the side of the couch: ‘It won't 
do him any good to see you here now.” 

“Why?” and there was wonderment in the 
girl’s face as she put the query. 
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e old man turned sudde: opened his eyes 
RINE cas Lili ating al 
t ereagain! I sawher pointing at me 
as she did on that terrible night” 

“Mr, Holcombe! Mr. Holcombe!” cried Toy, 
in alarm; ‘‘don’t go on in thatway. Miss Hes- 
tens ere Remember Miss Hester is at your 
side!” —~ cai 

Old Harold’s facé became whiter still, and his 
great large eyes stared up into Toy’s. —. 

** Here? eré did you say, Tom?” he mutter; 
ed. ‘ Where? where did you say Hester was?” 

“At your side, uncle,” answered the girl; 
creeping closer to the questioner, and taking one 
of his burning hands between both of hers, 

The caress was so tender, so shy, so: much like 
eet R sha the half-unconseious. man reeog- 

her atonce. ; 
; Daslng, rou have just come in, haye you 
not?” he asked, rising upon one elbow and brush- 


i his thin gray hairs out of his eyes with his | 
d. 


isengaged hand, ” 
na es,” shereplied. . “ Mima told me you were 


‘Harold looked up at Toy, asif for. co 
tion of this, and the latter stamamarod outi: 
“T told you she was here as soon as she came. 
ace was polhing passed.” e 
his was said in a mysterious way, that sound- 
od ofdly, even to the young girl, Who now be- 
gan to think there was a secret between master 


ma- 


‘Well, zomeatter; Lm” better now,” and old 
Harold Holcombe waved his hand at Toy. ‘“You 
‘can go, Tom.” : 

The lager obeyed vate alacrity, going off on 
tinive, turning at the doer to return Ma, 

oleombe’s formal bow, > 

The most rigid etiquette was observed at Hol- 
combe Hall. 


f CHAPTER I. 
THE, HEIRS, 
WaeEn Toy’s footstep® had completely died 
\iaway, Haroldtirned to Hester, af fidesabeg her 


pretty face between his wrinkled, nervous 
palms, gaced mutelysinto itssbeanty dora mo- 
nga. hen he drew a long sigh of relief, and 
said: ; 

bi Hester, my child, do you know how old you 
are? 

‘Yes, sir,” with eyes cast shyly down. 

‘“* How old; then?’ 

“Seventeen, aunt Mima says.” 

The old man knit his brows. 
she to speak of -your age?’ 

“She told me’ when I came home from 
school.” 

“ Ah!” Another pause. ‘Did she say any- 
thing else?” 

‘+ About what?” 

“Well, anything; about your coming here, 
or about your—your ”—hesitating—‘‘ your mo- 
ther.” 

‘“Nothing; only ‘she said ma was a pay 
woman; and that I looked like her some,” wit! 
a blush, 

‘And that was all, eh?’ 

‘Yes, sir.?? 

‘Well, Hester, you must not talk with Mima. 
As you know; shes’ beneath you; she is your 
slave. You should remember that you are the 
heiress to Holcombe Hall, and that confidential 
conversations should only be held with those 
who are actually your equal. 

“But I was not—” 

“There, there! I was only advising, not scold- 
ing you; therefore you need not trouble your- 


“How came 


| self with going into a defense of your conduct. 


But, you are now seventeen, and quite a young 
woman. It is time you should be thinking of 
settling in life.” 

The girl glanced coyly up, but did not speak, 
and Harold. eontinued ; 

“You have often heard me speaking of your 
cousin Th acy, herr you not?” 

“Yes, sir,” with a deepening blush. 

“Well, his father haying died penniless in 
London, some five years ago, J ordered the boy 


to be sent to Eton to complete his education. | 


He is now twenty-three, an 


Do you 
compen me?” 


my heir. 


ove On this wide earth so united.” 


such a sudden revelation; an 
thought of marriage, except in that vague way 
in which young girls think of such things. To 
grow to womanhood and marry somebody or 
another appeared toher a part of her destiny, 
and she fancied, foolish thing, that she could no 
more escape the latter than she could prevent 
the former, But, now, she remembered all the 
nice things Tracy was reported to have said 
about her in his letters to his uncle, and then 
the thought, that he might fancy her a great 
deal handsomer than she really was, came to 
her like a flash, and she said: 

But, uncle, cousin Tracy may not—” She 
stop) suddenly, and cast her eyes upon the 
rT 


“May not what? ea not come home, do 
oumean? There need be no fear of that. 1 
we Sent for him, and the next steamer up the 
testes ed may bring him here. Anyway, my 
child, a fortnight at the furthest will bring you 
face to face.” : 
“But,” said Hester, interrupting. him, ‘he 
may not like me when he does come, and I—” 
“May not like him, eh? Is that what you 
would say? I supposed so. I expected some 
such foolish speech; girls’ heads nowadays are 
filled with Pah ridiculous moonshine and non- 
sense.” His face was, livid as he continued; ‘I 


| have my heart too firmly, deeply, set on, this 
| matter to permit the foolis fina 


1 
ish Ww. of either 
you or Tracy to upset me. If. you both make 
up your minds, however, to hate each other at 
sight, of course you have a perfect right to 


| do so, but'it willbe all the worse for him. T'll 


make him bear a part of my burden—lU—” 

He gesped for breath; his passion, wild and 
uncontrolled at all times, was cho! him, 
“Will I go to. my room, uncle?” asked the 


‘ehis union, my*child=all m 


irl, in dismay, and anxious to be alone with 

her thoughts. 

There was no cor for a moment. Then, 
with an effort, Harold.said: 

* You will forgive me; T speak jtoovharshly to 
you, I know, but I. have built all amy hopes.on. 
hopes, and it’s.a. 
terrible thing to have the labor of ten years 
blasted ‘bya single breath. Don’t you think 
807 : 

“Yes,” in avery low voice. | 

‘‘ But,” he added, coaxingly, “‘you will not! 
make up your mind to hate him, will yeu?’ 
You will try to love your cousin—tor—for my 


| 


|| sake?” 


She wound her arms tight-aboutvhis neck, and 


| said, “I will tr}: 


He kissed her cheek, and muttered to him- 


self, “If Annette were living now, she might 


forgive me, but the dead have no merey, no 
mercy.” 

The rain splashing against the .panes; the 
wind moaning among the trees, and the beating 
of that old man’s heart, was all that could be 
oop bey until Toy crossed the threshold, and 
said: 

‘‘ Tf you please, master, tea is waiting.” 

‘Very good, Toy. “We'll go now.” 

The servant withdrew, and Harold added, 
“We are going to be better friends than ever, 
Hester.._Will you. give me yourjhand on/that?’ 

She gave him both, with a child’s impetuous 
confidence, and leaning on his arm, they saun- 
tered off to the supper-room. 

It was a ceremonious meal: Harold sat at 
the head of the table, which glittered with 
polished silver; Hester occupied a place at his 
right, and Toy flitted back and forward from 
the sideboard with all the gravity of a justice 
wielding his baton for the first time. Very 
little was said, although, the meal lasted. nearly 
an hour, and when it was over Harold returned 
to the library, and Hester escaped to her cham- 
ber, 


Once there, she sat down in the darkness, 
close to the window, and began to wonder what 
sort of a man this Tracy Cuthbert was; whether 
he was good and kind, or wicked ahd harsh; 
and then, too, she fell into speculating on his 
appearance. an hour or two spent in this 
way, she knelt down and prayed devoutly, and 
then crept into bed. 

Tracy Cuthbert was in her mind until she fell 
asleep, and long after, too, for she dreamed of 
him all through the night. He had arrived at 
the Hall; they had met at the foot of the path, 
close to the river’s brink; he was tall and hand- 
some, and he ki her tenderly on ‘the cheek 
when they met, and promised to make her whole 
life one continuous round of happiness. 

She awakened at this, and the cold gray light 
of day dissolved her rosy vision, as the morning 
sun drives before its beams the yellow mist 


CHAPTER II. 
BEYOND THE ATLANTIC, 

A LITTLE English seaport, with a long line of 
chalky cliffs flanking it on the north and east; 
a low pier, fellas into ruin, jutting out into 
the Channel, and a wide expanse of waters 
stretching off toward France, Three dozen 
houses—all plain, even to seyerity—and one 
wide, unpaved street, that began at the pier and 
ended in the high grass beneath the cliffs. This 
was all—and the all was called Digby, 

It might have been more; indeed, most peo- 
ple, fiffy years ago, thought it would be a place 
of 4 maritime importance; but the engi- 
neers who planned the railway from Dover to 
London ee otherwise, and thereby failed 

y into distinction by a om 4 
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**Oh, he’s Pane down,” she cried, kissing 


Her mother, knitting by the window, raised 
her ayes in surprise, and asked: 

i ois coming down?’ 

“Why, Tracy Cuthbert, to be sure!” and 
saying this, ora sped away to a little cosy 
room in the highest part of the rectory, where 
she took the letter from its temporary hiding- 
place in her bosom, and read it over, again and 


again, | 
era Cuthbert would have envied that blue | 

sheet of imperial note had he seen how it was 
ressed to Dora’s red eos and held up against 
er eyes, where the glad tears were shining like 

pearls on the long, silken, fringe-like lashes, 

Of course they were lovers; had been devoted 
to each other ever since Tracy met Dora one 
sunlit day at Margate and saved her from. fall- 
ing down the fet stairway, by catching. her 
in his arms. ‘is introduction was followed by 
a visit, the next spring, to Digh wT te 
remained long enough to*read Virgil with the 
rector, and Ovid with his charming child. 

It was a, peculiar love affair, taking it alto- 


gether, for everybody seemed satisfied, and the 
young couple were intensely happy. 

** And now, Ido wonder whats bringing him 
down?’ mused the girl. ‘‘ He did not expect to 
get off from London until Hallow Eve.  Per- 
haps—” and here’she stopped. to think, biting 
the cornors of the letter, by way of assisting her 
memory, or because she did not know what she 
was doing. 

Before she could work out the conjecture 
there was a tap at the door, and in response to 
her invitation ber father, a quict, grave man, 
with blue eyes like her own, and auburn hair 
combed meekly away from his forehead, en- 
tered. 

‘*My child,” he began, ‘‘ your mother informs 
me that Mr. Tracy Cuthbert proposes paying us 
a visit, and that you have received a letter noti- 
fying us of the fact.” 

He reached out his hand for the note. Dora 
blushed. There were things in that letter, as 
there doubtless are in all love missives, that she 
would much prefer seepine a secret from every 
eye, but she could not deny that serene matter- 
of-fact demand, and so gave it to him. 

He took out his glasses with the greatest de- 
liberation, rubbed them with a piece of chamois 
he alwayscarried for that purpose, and, after 
carefully adjusting them, opened the letter with 
what Dora thoughta very cold air indeed, and 
began ‘to read. 

There was not the slightest trace of emotion 
on his face as he read; had the four pages been 
blank he could not have maintained a more 
stolid exterior. It really seemed as if he had ex- 
pected to find just what he had found. 

‘You can ‘see Hannah, and have the spare 
room fitted up for his reception,” was ‘all he 
said, as he handed the letter back to her. 

Then he took off his glasses, folded them in the 
chamois, and, putting them away, turned upon 
his heel and left the room. 

Mr. Linfield was known far and wide asa very 
methodic man, and he deserved the reputation. 

The afternoon of the next day saw Tracy 

Cuthbert’s arrival at Digby Rectory. He was 
a dark, bronzed, stately fellow, not pretty, but 
handsome and manly-looking. 
After the first outburst of welcome, and Tracy 
had detailed, for Mr. Linfield’s benefit, the latest 
London gossip, he was about to ‘propose a walk 
on the beach with Dora, which Mr. Linfield an- 
ticipated by saying: 

‘This visit Was rather impromptu, was it 
not?” 

Tracy’s eyes fell. He remembered now the 
purpose of his mission, and glancing at Dora, he 
answered: 

‘My uncle Harold, whose heir, as you ‘know, 


Ie ot to be—has sent from America for mé.” | 


** But you are not: going?’ put in Dora. 


*‘T must... To disobey him would be to blight | 
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days’ journey; America is at the other end of | porter of the Lady Franklin had deposited at 


the world!” 

‘“Ay, true enough; but when separated at all, 
there might as well be leagues intervening as 
miles. Don’t you think so?” 

‘I’m sure I can’t. If I knew you were in Calais 
T should not feel so lonesome; Isee vessels from 
Calais every now and then, but those from 
America go to Southampton and never pass here 
afi all. Digby, you know, is not a cheerful place 
to wait for any one’s return. There is no bus- 
tle; no excitements, as in London, or even in 


| the water’s edge: 


Dover, and I know I shall die of sheer loneliness | 
when—when,” her yoice was dying into a whis- | 


‘per, ‘when you are gone.” 

He made no direct reply; only pressed her 
hands more firmly, and set his teeth hard to pre- 
vent his lips from twitching. 

Finally, they both sat down upon the old pier; 
the sun went out of sight, and the grayish twi- 
light came on, and faded out into misty amber; 


| 


**T will send one of the boys after your bag- 
gage, and have it brought to your room.” 

“Thank you.” 

The two men turned up the brambly,; over- 
grown path, and Rupert, whose quick eye wan- 
dered everywhere, remarked: 

“The place has not changed much, Mr, Hol- 
eombe. Isee you are not en rapport with the 
spirit of this inventive age.” 

‘*No; I don’t care for mixing myself in every 
speculation that offers. All I want is a quiet, 
comfortable home, and that I have here. I can 
assure you that Iam quite content.” 

The sigh that followed this declaration seemed 
to belie his words; but, though Rupert noticed 
this, he made no mention of it, and they entered 
the Hall in silence, 

Hester Corwin had seen, from her chamber 
window, the Lady Franklin land—had seen 


them the moon sailed up out of the waves, and | Rupert leap ashore, and when she had seen him 
| approach the house in company with her uncle, 


looked shyly down upon them. 
At last Tracy said,.after a long silence: 


‘Dora, there is no use disguising the fact; this | 
is a world of change, and accidents may hap= | 


pen the best of us.’ 


She néstled closer to'his arms, but did not re- | 


vy. 
“T may never see England again, or, for that | 


matter, America either. The ocean is paved 


| With wanderers.” 


that,” said Mr. Linfield, tapping his | 


silver snuff-box, ‘‘ would-be a greatcalamity. I 
understand that your uncle is very wealthy.” 
“Yes, I believe he is ng See to be a planter 
of means; besides, when he left England, sev- 
enteen years azo, he was quite rich,” said Tracy, 


and then, as if anxious to change the subject, he | 
added:,‘*Dora, what do you say to a walk to | 


the pier?” 
HE ut when do you leave us?” asked Mr. Lin- 


eld. : 

‘CA fortnight hence.” 

‘So soon!” exclaimed Mrs. Linfield, with a 
touch of sadness in her voice, while Dora tried, 
but could not speak. 

“Going so soon as that, eh?’ and the rector 
lifted his ya with an effort, by way of 
expressing his surprise. 

ora was at the door now—out in the slanting 
afternoon; sunbeams, and they were crowning 
her head with a golden glory. 
y had never seen her look so beautiful, 
neither had he ever seen her look so sad. 

When he had joined her it was with a pleas+ 
ant word, but she could not trust herself to re- 
ply, and then: a silence fell upon them, that was 
not broken until they had walked out on the de= 
serted pier, and Dora had gazed far to the west- 
ern horizon for quite a long while. Poor girl; 
she was trying to penetrate the misty vail—try- 
ing to catch a glimpse of that*new world that 
was soon to rob her of the being that was dearest 
on earth to her. 

‘* Well; darling,” said Tracy, anxious to break 
the, silence, ‘“‘ have you nothing to say to me?” 

She looked up, made an effort to speak, but in- 
stead, broke into tears, and he, holding her 
hands in. his own, looked away toward the cliffs, 
and for fully five minutes not a word was said 
by either: 

‘* Parting is very rueful work,” he ventured 
to say, ab last, ‘‘ but our parting will not be for 
a great while, darling. A few months and I 
will come back for you,” 

‘But, something may prevent your return. 
You know America is a great way off, and the 
ocean appears to me like a barrier that is very 
hard to overcome.” 

“That is but a fancy,” he returned: ‘f You 
have seen ships sail out of Digby a hundred 


times, and yet each time return. I would as 
soon. be in erica as Calais or Dieppe.” 
‘Why so? Dieppe and Calais are but two 
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She shuddered. ‘‘I know it,” she replied, 
‘*Oh, it’s so terrible!” 

“Were such a fate to be mine,” he continued, 
‘‘T have an idea that it would be less hard to 
bear if I left one behind me on whom I would 
have a stronger claim than that of lover. Do 
you understand me, Dora?’ 

JT don’t know—I think T do.” 

““Then, to be plain, darling, I would have you 
for my wife before we separate. Do you con- 
sent?’ . 

She did, without speaking, but he understood 
her as well as if she had spoken; indeed, much 
better, for her yielding was unconditional, as all 
silent consents are. 

A week passed, and, one evening, at its close, 
there was a quiet little wedding in the stiff, ‘sol- 
emn-looking parlor of Digby Rectory. 

The contracting parties were Tracy Cuthbert 
and the rector’s daughter, Dora, and the wit- 
nesses consisted of Justice Pennal; the dignitary 


of Digby, and a half-dozen of the most promi- | 


nent shopkeepers of the town. 

There was very little display, in fact, no at- 
tempt_at it whatever, and when the 
been declared man and wife by the. faltering, 


half-broken voice of the rector, and Mrs. Lin- | 


field had kissed Dora’ a half-dozen times, and 
everybody, including Justice Pennal, had con- 

atulated them, a delightful, delicious supper 
ollowed, and the affair was over. 

ee next day Tracy bade his young wife 
adieu. 

** You will write as soon as you land,” she 


said. 

‘“‘T shall write on the way and mail it on my 
arrival. Good-by!” 

She made a great effort to utter that little 


word, but it stuck in her throat, and, instead of | 


saying ‘‘good-by,” she fainted. 
‘oor child! ld she have but seen what the 
merciless future had in store for her! 


CHAPTER IV. 
RUPERT GASPARD. 


Ir was the evening of the fourth day after 
Hester Corwin had been notified of the coming 
of Tracy Cuthbert, when the steamer, Lady 


Franklin, bound from New Orleans to Memphis, | 
landed in the bend immediately in front of Hol- | 


eombe Hall, and discharged a single passenger. 

The three shrill whistles, which on the west- 
ern rivers always signalize a landing, andthe 
eect of the great bell on the hurricane-deck 
which followed, had called old Harold Hol- 
combe to the river edge? and when the dark, 
handsome stranger leaped on the artificial bank, 
which guarded the plantation from overflow, 
he extended his hand and said: 

“You are Tracy Cuthbert; Iam your uncle 
Harold.” 

’ The stranger paused, and half-withdrew his 
extended hand. 

‘“No, Mr. Holeombe, I am not your nephew.” 

“Not my nephew—not Tracy—’ 

“ No.” 

‘““'Then who are you?” coloring scarlet. 

“ Rupert Gaspard,” with a bow, ‘‘ the heir of 
Holeombe Hall. 

“Indeed!” replied Harold, with some embar- 
rassment. “This is an ap pleasure. 
You must pardon me for my a 
Gaspard, but I am expecting a relative from 
Eng! and, and naturally ine go you were he.” 

‘*No need of apologies,” said Rupert, smiling; 
“T have grown fired of forei 
thought I would come bac 
months at the old Hall again.” 

“You are welcome, senor; very glad indeed 


and stop a few 


to have. your society; and I trust you will not | grayes in the church-yard—an old-country 


find the place so dull.” 


ir had | 


ruptness, Senor | 


travel, and so T | 


she—helieving him of course to be Tracy— 
turned away to arrange her hair and pale 
for the meeting that she expected must follow. 

She was not satisfied with the reflection, al- 
though she was positively beautiful in her simple 
attire, and so she unloosed her hair, untied the 
blue ribbon, and set about rearranging both. 

“Missa Hestah,” said Bede, one of the slave 
girls, putting her head in at the door, ‘‘ Massa 
wants to see ye down-stairs, right ’way.” 

“Tm going now,” replied Hester, all in a flut- 
ter of excitement. ‘‘ But, Bede, stop a moment; 
where is the gentleman who came up from the 
landing a few moments ago?” 


“Down dah, in de lo’. T golly, missah, 
he’s de nice man! Mima says he’s de ole Mas- 
sah’s son what built de place!” 

‘Built the place!’ What place?” 


“Dis yah place whar we is in at de present 
moment.” 

Hester was beginning to see through the mat- 
ter now. 

“Then he is not the gentleman we was ex- 
pecting from England, after all?’ 

“Not a bit! Mima says his name is Rupert, 
de same dat we call de towah aftah!” 

“ Rupert G: rd?” 

‘Yes, missah; it’s some sort uv hard, an’ I 
guess it’s dat kind, suh!” 

The fluttering died out of Hester’s heart, 
and, bidding Bede to go, she sat downa moment 
to reflect and collect her thoughts. 

After all, this arrival was of Slight import- 
ance, she imagined, and she was glad it was so, 
for, to be candid, she did not relish meeting the 
man she was destined to marry, in this prosy, 
matter of-fact way. 

At length, without even casting a second 
ave in the mirror as she passed, Hester swept 

own the broad stairway, and into the hall. 

There she stopped an instant. Unused as she 
was to society, meeting a person wholly a stran- 
ger to her, caused her no little embarrassment, 
and this she endeavored to conquer now. 

She was partially successful, for, when Ru- 
pert Gaspard came forward to take her han 
after the ceremony of introduction, he though 
he had never met a handsomer or more graceful 


| girl in his life. 


. a an very glad to meet you, Miss Corwin,” 
ie said. 

She thanked him and sat down ona sofa at 
the further end of the large room, and, for the 
next hour, listened attentively while her uncle 
and the young stranger discussed topies con- 
nected with the politics and cities of Europe. 

Rupert talked well; had a rich, full voice, and 
when he warmed up into enthusiasm, as he did 
when he described the wonders of the Escurial, 
and the grandeur of the Alhambra, Hester held 
her breath in admiration. 

After supper, old Harold excused himself and 
went off to attend to some business in the libra- 
Ty) leaving the young folks to entertain each 
other. 

They did not get along very rapidly at first. 
Hester was shy, and only answered in monysyl- 
lables, but, after a while, speaking of her school 


| life and affairs at home, she talked with a free- 


dom and ease that astonished even herself, and 
when early bedtime arrived, and they separa- 
ted, each felt that they had known each other a 
vay long while indeed. 

e next day, in company with Bede, the col- 
ored girl, they strolled over the plantation ; vis- 
ited the negro-quarters; gathered moss from 
the clump of red oaks, and cotton from the 
opening ; 

Rupert told stories of the old world, and Hes- 
ter listened attentively, sometimes laughing and 
sometimes feeling as if she would give a good 
deal to have a hearty ery over some of the more 
sentimental. : 

She was easily impressed, and Rupert, seein 
this, delighted in eng the shadows an 
sunlight come and go at his bidding. 

Thus a week passed; October was far ad- 
vanced, and the plantation hands were prepar- 
ing for Hallow Eve. The illuminating of the 
cus- 
tom—was rigidly observed jn these Spake Laps 

as on the 


Rupert thanked him gracefully, and the old | out the parish of St. James, as we 


man said, glancing at t 


e big trunk which the | Teche and Lafourche, and the servitors and de- 
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pendents of Holcombe Hall made it a time of 
solemnity and display. 

The nearest grave-yard was fully a half-mile 
from the Hall. It was a small affair, hemmed 
in with a hedge of sweet-brier, and consisting 
of two flat acres, ridged by a score of graves. 

On the day before Hallow Eve, candles of 
wax and tallow and a few rush-lights were ar- 
ranged around every grave save one, and that 
lay off in one corner, as if the sleeping clay had 
determined on isolation in death as well as in 


‘2. 

‘‘ Will this grave be neglected?” asked Hester, 
who, in company with Rupert, stood in the twi- 
light, close fo the little mound, watching the 
slaves as they hurried noiselessly from sepul- 
cher to sepulcher, lighting tapers and arranging 
wreaths. 

‘* Lor’ bless your soul an’ body!” replied Bede 
who was busiest, of all; ‘‘no one ever touche 
dat grave—dat is, no libin’ parson.” 

“No living person!” exclaimed Hester. 
“What do you mean by that, Bede?” 

ps de see a good many years ago old 
Mama Kidd, what’s dead now, fixed up dat 
grabe mighty putey, wid roses an’ posies, an’ 
nex’ mornin’ dar wasn’t none of dem dar. Cone 
clean, suh!” 

“Gone! Who dared despoil the grave?” de- 
manded Rupert. 

“‘T’se nebber goin’ to tell ye, kase I don’t 
know. But uncle Peter says he saw a black 
ghost, dat looked just like Crazy Madge ober 

ar on Brooks’ plantation, do it.” 

“Who is Madge?” asked Rupert, turning to 
Hester. 

“An unfortunate creature who lives on the 
edge of the swamp over there, and is reputed 
crazy.” ‘ 

“And is she so?” 

“T don’t know; I never saw her but once, 
and that was when she saved me from drowning 
in the swamp, a good many years ago.” 

‘‘ How does she manage fo live?” 

“By selling charms and medicines to the 
slaves, and sometimes, I hear, she sends huge 
piles of herbs to the New Orleans markets.” 

‘“Where did she come from?” 

‘*T don’t know.” 

“Nor what induced her to settle here?” 

oe No.” 

Rupert looked down at the unadorned grave a 
moment in silence, and then he said: 

“There is something remarkable about this 
Crazy Madge. She was not here in my time; 
neither was this grave, I’m quite sure of that, 
or I should have heard of it.” Then, turning to 
Bede, he said: ‘‘ Get a half-dozen tapers for this 
grave, au a wreath or two; and here, take this 

ollar. 


“Dar’s no use puttin’ roses dar if dat ghost 
won’t let ’em stay,” remarked Bede, fondling 
the money as if it could not by any possibility 
be earned by him. 

“Never mind the ghost; do what I tell you.” 

Bede did so, and a half-dozen hands were soon 
at work, and when Robert and Hester turned 
their steps toward Holcombe Hall, the lonely 
grave could be traced, even in the gloaming, by 
the lights that flickered about it. 


CHAPTER V. 
AMONG THE DEAD. 

On the very verge of Dark Swamp, where the 
foliage grew rank, and where the land was 
oozy, stood the cabin of Crazy Madge. It was 
an _odd-looking concern, triangular in shape, 
and with a slab roof which met at the top and 
much the same as a Chinese pagoda does. It 
was constructed of rough-hewn logs, the chinks 
filled with clay, out of which creeping vines had 
sprung and run almost over the unique structure. 

here were two rooms—a kitchen and a bed- 
room—and both of these were furnished plainly, 
although comfortably, and everything was as 
neat and clean as the most fastidious housekeeper 
could desire. 

All Hallow Eve created no stir in that lonel 
abode. Madge, a tall, graceful woman sti 
with piercing black eyes and heavy masses 0: 
purple-black hair, sprinkled here and there with 

‘ay, sat before the blazing log fire and looked 

amily into the red coals. 

The crimson glow of the burning wood lit w 
the chamber with a ruddy light, and pain 
the shadow of Crazy Madge upon the floor and 
wall—a large, fantastic, ugly shape. 

She was evidently thinking of some unpleasant 
theme, for, ever and anon, she would grate her 
teeth together, and her eyes would flash, and her 
hands open and shut, as if eager to clutch some- 
thing in their grasp. 

Presently the night-wind brought to her ears 
the solemn sound of bells, and she started quick- 
ly, as if a blow had been struck her, and ex- 
claimed: 

“Yes, yes! those are the bells in Rupert's 
tower! What does this mean? Can it be that 
a is dead?” she paused and bent her ear to lis- 

n, 

Again the night wind swept by, and far 
above the noise of the rustling cottonwood she 
heard distinctly the pealing of the bells, 

“Ah! I forgot!” she muttered now. ‘This 
is All Souls night, and old Gaspard’s ridiculous 
injunction is being carried out.” 


She was about to seat herself again, when a 
sudden thought struck her, and, going to acloset 
at the foot of the bed, she took therefrom a cloak 
and hood, and donning these, strode out into the 
darkness. F 

The night was warm—almost sultry—the wind 
due east, and not a star visible, while the rush 
of the broad Mississippi could be heard for a 
mile on either side. 

“ A storm is brewing,” muttered Madge, asshe 
stalked onward like a phantom of blackness and 
despair. ‘‘The Mississippi never mutters so 
loud unless on the eve of a tempest.” _ 

On and on she trudged, now climbing over 
fallen trees, now sinking almost ankle-deep in 
the boggy land, and anon picking her way 
through a forest aisle where the shadows were 
so dark that it was almost an impossibility to 
find the path. 

Finally she emerged from the wood and found 
herself within two hundred yards of the little 
grave-yard. The ene ab the various graves 
were still burning—fluttering, spluttering and 
wasting—but the last watcher had left the 
tombs, to enjoy the home feast, and the scene 
was not only strangely weird, pub very lonesome 
as well. 

Madge took in the whole scene ata glance; 
then her lips parted and a groan of agony and 
rage escaped them, as her eyes fell upon the 
isolated grave which Bede had ornamented. 

“This is his work again, is it? This is how he 
tricks the grave of poor Gertie’s rival! He for- 

ts that Madge is still alive, I suppose. But 

‘11 show him; yes, Pll show him. ; 

She vaulted over the low hedge; ran hastily to 
the grave, and furiously dashed out the lights 
and seattered the flowers in every direction. 
Then, for a moment, she gazed at the ruin she 
had worked, and catching up the cloak which 
had fallen from her shoulders, she sped off as 
fast as her feet could carry her in the direction 
of Holcombe Hall. 

“Tl see him now—this very night,” she mut- 
tered. ‘Pll see whether or not our compact 
can be thus easily broken. Oh, he'll find that I 
am not to be trifled with—not to be trifled with. 
No! no, not by him, at least!” = 

She stopped talking now. ‘The rapidity of her 
motion took her breath, and there was nota 
breath of air stirring. The rain began to pat- 
ter on the leayes, and make a murmurous sound 
on the river, and away to the south the distant 
thunder rolled sullenly. 

Then, at short intervals, the bells from Ru- 

ert’s Tower rung out a discordant peal, that 
died away in faintest echoes. 

At last Madge reached the Hall and glanced 
up at it. There was a spark of light in the 
tower, and a ray from a window on the first 
floor. With these exceptions. the house was 
dark, and save the noise of the bell, silent too. 

She seemed thoroughly familiar with the 
place, for, turning aside from she pat in which 
she had been standing, she walked firmly to the 
window from which the light streamed, and 

lacing her ear close to the sill, listened intentl 
for amoment or two. She tried to see throug 
the close-fitting blind, but in vain, and with a 
dash of impatience she sent it upward on its pul- 
leys, and stepped into the room, 

t was empty. The fire burnt low in the 
polished grate; the great astral lamp on the cen- 
ter-table cast a soft radiance on everything, in- 
cluding the marble bust of Psyche in the corner, 
and the French time-piece, all blue and gold. 
that shone upon the mantelpiece. The hands of 
the clock pointed to eleven. 

‘‘T do wonder where he can be?” said Madge, 
surveying her surroundings with a critical look. 
‘Not in bed, for that bell would not be clang- 
ing and this lamp burning if he were.” 

he gathered her draggled skirts about her, 
aud seated herself composedly in one of the 
easy-chairs by the table, and closed her eyes as 
if going to sleep. 

resently the bell stopped tolling; then there 
was an uneven footstep on the stair; the door 
opened, and Harold Holcombe stalked into the 
apartment. ai eke 

He did not notice the presence of his visitor 
ae he had sunk into a chair directly opposite 
to her. 

With a half-suppressed shriek he leaped to his 
feet, peclabning . 

“You here, Margaret Moulton—you here?” 

The woman arose very deliberately and eyed 
the cowering creature before her with something 
akin to triumph. : 

“Yes, ’m here,” she replied. ‘‘Does it seem 
so strange that I should be here?” 

He was recovering from the shock her sudden 
appearance gave him, and he managed to re- 


P ve ; + ” 
H Hono fuee is, I was not expecting you. 
“Yes; you promised, if I should faithful 
perform my duty to Hester, that you would as 
nothing more from me.” 

“You promised to do more than that, Harold 
Holcombe; did you not?” 

“ No. ” 

‘Think! I’m in no hurry for a reply.” 

She dropped back into her seat. 

“T can’t think of anything else,” he said, des- 
perately. 


“Then perhaps I had better remind you,” and 
Madge’s hot breath came full in his face, ‘of a 
pledge, you gave me, ten years ago this very 
night. 

R A pledge?” he repeated. 

“Yes, when I came to you after tearing the 
ornaments from her grave out there. You re- 
member now. I see by that flash in your face 
that you do.” 

“Well, what now?” he demanded. “Have I 
not kept my faith with you?” 

“Don’t be a, fool, man,” she replied, fiercely, 
“and don’t take me for one, or you may be 
sorry. I passed her grave to-night.” 

“Well?” 

“Tt was decked off in flowers and ablaze with 
lights.” 

“T didn’t do it!” he answered, his face becom- 
ing deathly pale. 

She smiled derisively. ‘And do you expect 
me to believe you?” 

“T do, when I swear it.” 

‘You swore to be true to Gertie and you de- 
Beroved her! What faith can be put in such as 
you? 

“Be reasonable, Margaret,” he said; “the 
past cannot be recalled; but I swear to you, by 
all my hopes for salvation, that I neither orna- 
mented her grave nor ordered anyone else to do 
0) 


She looked him straight in the eyeashe spoke, 
but he quailed not. 

“Then who did it?” she asked, 

‘“ As I have already said, I don’: know.” 

‘“ Was it the negroes?” 

“T can’t tell. 

There was a momentary silence; then the wo- 
man said, ‘‘I do believe you; yes, Harold Hol- 
combe, strange as it may sound to you, I believe 
you. But you must do this.” She hesitated. 

“Do what? he asked, abjectly. 

“Find out who dared to decorate the grave of 
that woman, for whom you deserted, yea, mur- 
dered poor Gertie.” 

“‘Hush-sh!” he exclaimed, tremblingly; “for 
God’s sake, don’t talk so loud.” 

** Do you promise?” 

“Yes, anything.” 

She smiled—a bitter, scornful smile—and, 
walking to the window, pushed up the sash, 
She was about to step out, when she turned sud- 
denly, as if she had just caught a fresh idea, 
and asked: 

“When does Hester become the wife of your 
heir?” 

‘* As soon as he arrives.” 

“And when do you expect him?’ 

**'He may be here to-morrow; at furthest in 
two weeks,” 

“Good!” 

That was all she said. The next moment sho 
was out in the rain, which now fell heavily, and 
was fast quenching the few remaining tapers in 
the lone churchyard. 

CHAPTER VI. 
_ ._IN A STRANGE LAND. 

THE ship Merry Lass, on which Cuthbert 
sailed out of the Mersey, was a stanch, fast ves- 
sel, and in four weeks from the day she dipped 
out of sight of Liverpool her anchor was 
a at the Balize. 

The first glimpse of a strange land strikes most 

ople joyously, for, whatever may have been 
he pangs which a severance from old ties is 

sure to bring, a sense of curiosity is quickened, 
and a desire to rush ashore is generally felt, but 
singularly enough, Tracy Cuthbert experienced 
no such sensation. 

The panorama was novel to him, ’tis true. 
Reared as he had been amid chalky cliffs and 
towering mountains, the wide stretches of low 
land falling away lower and lower to the line of 
the horizon, fringed at last by thick set timber, 
was novel but monotonous. d even the 
splendor of palatial mansions that dot the lower 
coast, embowered as they are amid groves of 
orange trees, inwhich the fruit hangs like yellow 
lumps of gold; and tall, stately magnolias, odo- 
rous as beautiful, brought forth only a sigh of 
Hee for the green fields and good wife he had 
left behind. Livers 

Ten hours of wearily following the windings 
of the Mississifpi, and then that oddest of 
American cities, New Orleans, was reached. 

Tracy stood looking at the city from the quar- 
ter-deck.. A fellow-passenger at his Ww 
nudged him familiarly as the Merry Lass touch- 
ed the levee at the foot of Girod street, and re- 
marked; 

“Tsay: what caused the city to sink below 
the river?” i 

“T can’t say, I’m sure,” replied Tracy. ; 

“The blarsted — looks as if it was iz 
to crawl clean out of sight,” ventured the other, 
and saying this he darted off to prevent a cab- 
man from carrying away his Paggage. 

Tracy found, on inquiry, that the steamer 
Hazel Dell would leave at five o'clock for Vicks- 
burg, and on this he engaged passage for Big 
Brier Bend, as the landing in front of Holeombe 
Hall was called. 

Having four hours in which to wait, he oecu- 
ied the time in roaming through the city. First 
e visited the old mint; then the French Mark- 

et, where the population of the world is repre- 


\ 
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sented. by the worst specimens of each type; 
and, finally, he sauntered down Esplanade 
street. The weather, notwithstanding the month 
was November, was very warm, and under the 
trees that line this beautiful thoroughfare, Tra- 
ey seated himself on a rustic seat, the ancient 
municipality had, in a munificent mood, placed 
there, and began to fan himself with the broad 
felt hat he had purchased in London. 

He had not been long seated when a wrinkled 
| old negress, dressed in a garb of many vivid col- 
ors, and whose head was surmounted with an 
odd-looking hat of black velvet, trimmed with 
yellow ribbons and a very bright and very big 
scarlet plume, hobbled up to him, and, deposit- 
ing the basket she had been carrying on her 
arm at Tracy’s feet, said, with an accent de- 
cidedly French: 

“ Monsieur is a stranger in de city—eh?” 

Having no desire fo converse with this ex- 
aeons pee creature, he merely said, in an- 
swer: ‘ Yes.” 

“Ah, I tot so much. You Anglaise man, 
Come to New Orlyans to-day on ship.” 

“Yes,” with some surprise; ‘‘but how came 
you to know that?” 

‘““Ah! my good friendt, queen Hortense know 
ebery sing in ze city. Isee you get off ship.” 

“Indeed!” 

“But, my good friendt, Hortense know if she 
nebber seen ze ship. She know what you t’ink 
about now; she can tell what happen to-morrow 
as well as what happen to-day.” 

Tracy smiled incredulously, and remarked: 
“Then you are a fortune-teller!” 

“Yes, zat what I am,” straightening herself 
up and looking as important as possible. ‘Do 
you wish to hear your future?” 

“No, not particularly; ’'m quite willing to 
let the future develop itself.” 

“You don’t believe me, monsieur. You zink 
me a imposture?” 

“Youre mistaken,” answered Tracy, with a 
yawn; ‘I have not troubled myself to foot up 
an estimate of your character. I presume, how- 
ever, that you claim by the use of cards to di- 
vine the future. Whether you can do so, truly, 
or whether your pretensions are only raised to 
gull the weak, is no matter of mine. So you 
will pardon my abruptness, when I say, as I do 
now, good-by.” 

He was about to turn away, when she clutched 
him by the arm, and said, in a slightly changed 


voice: 
“Tam no juggler, Tracy Cuthbert!” 
He started. ‘“ You know me?” 


“Ay, well! I’m the Voodoo Queen; I know 
everything. You are just from England; you 
are going to Holeombe Hall to wed an heiress— 
a beautiful, pure, Bone girl; be true and kind to 
her, and will be even so to you.” 

She pared up her basket as she finished, and 
hurried down the street, disappearing among 
the crowd at the first corner, leaving Tracy 
half-stunned, and wholly lost in amazement. 

His first impulse was to follow her, and force 
her to reveal to him from what source she had 

i her information; but on second thought, 

e said: 

“Perhaps she learned this from some of my 
fellow-passengers; and as to my marrying an 
heiress, that is such a palpable mistake, to call 
it by no ruder name, that it settles all doubts 
as to her true character—a mere charlatan— 
catchpenny.” 

He tried to dismiss the matter with this, but 
he could not refrain from dwelling upon the lit- 
tle episode long after the Hazel Dell had pushed 
out irom the foot of Canal street; and it was 
not until the Red Church—twenty-five miles 
from the city—had been reached that he left 
the guards, and tried to sleep the miles away. 

In the early gray of the following morning 
Tracy found himself on the shore in Big Brier 
Bend. He glanced around carelessly, and his 
eye aeatied on a huddle of huts not far from 
where he stood. Dragging his trunk to the 
nearest, he rapped for ttance. 

‘“ Who's dar?’ demanded a voice from the in- 
terior. 

‘Tis I,” replied Tracy. 

‘* An’ who, in de Lord’s name, am you?” 

“Tm Mr. Cuthbert, from England.” 

The door was opened now, and a large isch 


head protruded. ‘‘ How did ye git heah, honey?” 
5 aie up from New Green on the Hazel 
ell. 


“Yes, indeedy mi, oh! hi.” Then a pause, 
“ An’ who did yer want ter see, boss?” 

“Mr. Holcombe,” answered Tracy, with some 
ee dignity in his voice; ‘‘is not this his es- 

ate? 

“No, sah, dis amn’t his State. Lo’d bress yer 
soul an’ body, no! Dis am de State of Louisi- 
ana. No, sah. I golly; Massa Holeombe rich, 
mighty rich, but dis State amn’t no potato- 
patch, I kin tell ye, chile.” 

Tracy saw at once that his words had been 
misconstrued, so he hastened to add: 

“YT meant, does not this place belong to Mr. 
Holeombe?” 

** Yes, sah!” with considerable emphasis; “all 
uv it; ebery bit, from de timber-land cl’ar back 
to de swamp.” 

‘Where is the family residence?” 

*€ You goin’ up dah?” 


“ Yes, ” 

“Den Til show you wid de greatest uv pleas- 
ah.” 

The colored individual, who proved to be an 


old field-hand named ’Bijah—which was un- | 


doubtedly an abbreviation of the Biblical Abi- 
jah—ventured forth, now, and walked slowly, 
and with a great deal of gravity, to an opening 
in the cottonwood, a few rods south of the cab- 
in, from whence an uninterrupted view of Hol- 
combe Hall could be had. 

“Does you see dat big house up dah?” point- 
ing with his index finger. 

“Yes; distinctly.” > 

“De house wid de smoke curlin’ up from de 
kitchen part—eh?” 

“Yes, yes!” Tracy was becoming impatient. 

‘Wid de bell-house onto it?” persisted Bijah. 

‘*T have said I see it very plainly.” 

“Dat am de place, honey. You can bet on 


old ’Bijah’s wo’d eb’ry time. When he says dat | 


isde place, he means it. Yes, sah, he does in- 
deedy,” with a great show of candor. 

“Then you will be kind enough to look after 
my baggage. Good-morning!” 

The yonng man, now out of all patience with 
his dusky informant, darted away across the 
fields and into the path that led up to the Hall. 


CHAPTER VII. 
FACE TO FACE. 


Wuern Tracy reached Holcombe Hall he was 
conducted into the library by Bede, who said: 

“Massa not up yet, sah; but T’se gwine to 
tell him you am heah. What’s de name?’ 

“Tracy Cuthbert,” replied the young man. 

Bede rolled his big eyes up, and scanned the 
speaker from head to foot. 


“So you am de gentleman dat massa’s been | 


expec’in eber so long?” 
‘Yes, I suppose so.” 

“Yes, indeedy! Well, well, well,” and with 
an enigmatical shake of the head Belle disap- 

eared. 
yi In the ten minutes that followed, Tracy had 
an opportunity of glancing around the room. It 
was richly furnished, and bespoke taste as well 
as wealth. 

While he was scanning the books in the heavy 
mahogany case, he heard a footfall in the hall, 
and turning around, he found himself face to 
face with Mr. Holeombe. The latter came for- 
ward eagerly, extending both his hands and ex- 
claiming: i 

““Welcome! welcome, Tracy, my boy—wel- 
come to the New World.” 

The tears started to Tracy Cuthbert’s eyes at 
this cordial ee, and wringing the hand 
extended to him, he replied: 

“My dear uncle, I thank you.” 

‘‘Never mind the ‘thanks. When did you 
arrive?” 

Tracy told him; told him, too, of his trip across 
the ocean; of his first impressions of America, 


and was just about to inform him of his mar- | 


riage, when a light footfall in the hall attracted 
the attention of Harold, and he said: 

“That is your cousin, Hester. Stop a mo- 
ment; she don’t know you are here; I'll call her 
in.” He walked to the door as he spoke, and 
Tracy heard him add: “‘ Your cousin, Tracy, 
has arrived and wants to see you.” 

The next instant Hester, robed in a soft cash- 
mere morning-wrapper, and looking fresh and 
lovely, entered the apartment and was formally 
introduced. 

She felt very uneasy and awkward in the 
presence of the new-comer, whom she had been 
taught to regard as her future husband, and she 
was glad of the opportunity to escape from the 
room, which the breakfast-bell afforded. 

Already she knew he was very handsome, and 
very respectful, but she feared it would be a 
long time ere she could feel as easy in his society 
as she did now in that of Rupert Gaspard, who 
was all enthusiasm and fire. It is singular how 


fast a woman will discover that a man is cold | 


and distant. 

When Hester had left the room, Harold, drop- 
ping his voice to a whisper, said: : 

“She is just as g as she is beautiful, and 
Tracy, my boy, I have panel the way for you; 
there ‘will be no difficulty about the matter at 
all.” 

Young Cuthbert looked at his uncle in surprise, 
and repeated: 

“ No difficulty?” fi 

“Not the slightest. You are my heirs, and 
this affair would consolidate my wealth, as it 
were, and keep it in the family.” 

“But, I don’t quite understand,” put in the 
young man, his face coloring. ‘‘Do you mean 
to marry Miss Corwin to—” 

“You, of course!” 

“To me?” 

“Yes, to you! Goodness knows you needn’t 
look so frightened. Sheis an accomplished lady 
—young, beautiful—” 

‘But, my dear sir, this thing is impossible,” 
and Tracy rose to his feet. 

‘‘Tmpossible!” gasped out Harold. “‘ Impossi- 
ble! Youdon’t mean to say that you are in love 
with another?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Tracy; ‘“‘and not only in 
Jove with her—’ 


‘There, there, you needn’t go any further,” 
interrupted the old man, his face a vivid scar- 
let; “‘‘this ridiculous, romantic Engiish love 
must be put aside. Do you understand, sir? 
Must be put aside.” 

“But, sir,” replied Tracy, ‘‘ you are laborin, 
under a great mistake; before I left England 
married the rector of Digby’s daughter.” 

It would be impossible to paint the fierce, al- 
most wild expression that lit up Harold Hol- 
combe’s face as he turned in his rapid walk w 
and down the room, and faced Tracy. He trie 
to speak, but the words choked him; his lips, 
ashen now, moved, but no sound came forth; 
his hands worked nervously, as if they were 
eager to throttle the youn xen and 
the latter, thoroughly frightened, moved for- 
ward to catch the tottering old man in his 


arms. 

“ Back!” he hissed; “‘back! sir! Don’t touch 
me. You ingrate! you fool!” 

With these words a stream of blood dyed his 
lips and chin, and then he fell forward with a 
wild shriek that rung through the whole house. 
Tracy knelt down, and was about to lift Har- 
old’s head upon his knee when Toy entered, 

“What have you done to him?’ asked the lat- 
ter, thrusting himself between Tracy and the 
prostrate form. ‘You must have ‘said some- 
thing terrible to drive him into this condition.” 

“T said nothing,” answered Tracy, hurt to the 
quick, “‘ but what I had a right to say—nay, 
what it was my bounden duty to say.” 

“And pray, sir, what was that?’ without 
looking he 

“That I was married, and could not accept 
the hand he offered me.” 
| ‘Hester was standing in the doorway as he 

said this, eed pale, and with hot tears in her 
eyes. She felt that she appeared in a false light, 
and yet she had not the courage just then to 
place herself right. 

Harold was recovering now, and Toy, with 
the assistance of Bede, carried him up to his 
chamber, where Rupert followed, leaving Tracy 
and Hester alone. 

The former sunk down in a chair, and covered 
his face with his hands, and Hester was i g 
never so hard to go over and place herself righ 
with him. Had heacted less noble than he did 
had he cowered like a craven before the storm 
of that old man’s passion; had he denied his wife, 
| she would not have valued his good opinion; but 
| as it was, she felt that she could not permit the 
opportunity to escape ‘of telling him that she 
was in no wise responsible for her uncle’s ac- 
tion. 

After a moment’s hesitation, she walked over 
to where he sat, and, in a low, sympathetic 
voice, said: 

“Mr. Cuthbert, permit me to say that I res- 
pect you for the course you have pursued in re- 
pean 4 to diguise facts, and believe me when I 
say that Mr. Holeombe’s action is as repugnant 
to me as it could possibly be to you.” 

“Then you are Miss Corwin, of whom he 
| spoke?” said Tracy, extending his hand, which 
was readily taken by the other. 

“*Yes, [am Hester Corwin. I am very—very 
sorry that we meet under such disagreeable cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Cuthbert—very sorry, indeed.” 

The tears were dimming her eyes now, 
and thecontour of Tracy’s face was lost in misty 


rings. 

““T feel sure of that,” he replied, “and I can 
assure you, my dear young lady, that I regret 
this unpleasant affair, not only for the wrong it 
will do me, but for the pain it causes you. And 
now—good-by.” 

“You are not going?” 

“Not going, Miss Corwin? Do you think me 
so dead to all sense of propriety that I could re- 
| main here, after what has taken place?” 

“But, uncle Harold, as soon as the first gust 
of passion blows over, will repent his hasty 

words. Besides, you are a stranger in a strange 
| Jand, and—” 

“And financially, illy-provided for,” put in 
Tracy; ‘‘but no matter. I have youth, ambi- 
tion, health, and these, in a new country like 
this, can not be long in necessitous circum- 
stances. I am certainly much obliged to yo 
Miss Corwin, for your kindness, and I hope ai 
no distant day I will have a chance to recipro- 
cate fully.” 

; ‘* But where do you intend going?” 

“To New Orleans for the present.” 

“* And not back to England?” 

“No,” with a slight hesitation, ‘‘I could not 
go back now, for—and I blush to confess it—I 

epended on receiving aid from my uncle on 
my arrival. This, of course, is now out of the 
question, and—” 

Hester advanced a step, and said, with t 

rness: “‘T have a small sum, Mr. Cuth' . 
if it would be of any use to you—” 

He put up his hand as to waive the proffered 
| succor, and replied: 

“Pardon me, Miss Corwin. Im deeply sensi- 
ble of your kindness, but I cannot pee’ PaaS 
lifted her hand to his lips, and she felt hot tears 
drop upon it as he said: ‘‘Good-by! God bless 
you, Miss Corwin! Hester, farewell!” 

She was about to speak when she felt herself 
rudely thrust aside, and Harold Holcombe, 
with wild, staring eyes, disheveled hair, an 
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blood-stained garments, stood between her and 
Tracy, and pointed, imperiously, to the door. 

“Go!” he cried, hoarsely, to Tracy. “Teave 
my house; never cross my threshold again—as 
long as you live.” 

The young man never spoke a word—he could 
not have spoken had he so desired—he was too 
deeply wounded for words, and with ashen face 
and quivering lips, he passed out of the room, 
staggered along the hall, and finally found him- 
self in the open air again, friendless, almost 
penniless, and ina strange land, too. 


CHAPTER VItl. 
A STRANGE STEP, 

Wuen the door had closed upon Tracy, the 
old man, still trembling with f-suppressed, 
passion, turned to Hester, 

““So you join the league against me, too, do 
you? you whom I thought the very soul of 
gratitude—the very. spirit of constancy—you 
whom I have nourished in my very heart to turn 
and sting me! Oh! this is too much for flesh and 
blood to stand, and I could almost find it in my 
héart to pHap ale you,” 

He advanced with outstretched arms, menac- 
ingly, while Hester, now terror-stricken at this 
violent exhibition, shrunk back to avoid his 
grasp, exclaiming: 

Oh, uncle Harold! don’t! don’t!” 

What would have followed it is impossible to 
conjecture, had not Rupert Gaspard made his 
appearance. on the scene, at this moment, and 
leaping to Hester’s side, said, hotly: 

“Mr. Holcombe, I am surprised at this con- 
duct—this treatment. ofa delicate girl. It is 
unworthy of you, sir.” 

Harold’s face showed at. once that he wasa 
trifle abashed at this; but he was nota man to 
be easily conquered, and so he replied: 

“Senor Gaspard, you will pardon me if I re- 


mind you of the fact that this is my house; that } 


my family troubles are not the common prop- 
erty, of every person who chances to stop a 
night under my roof; and finally, sir, that I 
ee wish any interference from. outside par- 
bies, 

Rupert was stung to the quick, and his hot 
Spanish blood tingled in every vein; but, not- 
withstanding his anger, his judgment did not 
ee him, and bowing with mock politeness, he 
said: 

“You are quite right; I had forgotten my 
character as guest; but, sir,” and this he said 
with great emphasis, ‘‘ I never forget that I am 
a man, and that it is the duty, as well as the 
privilege, of every man to protect.a lady from 
insult or injury.” a 

This was too much for Harold to bear, and, 
scarce knowing what he did, he again pointed. 
to me Sai and eried out: ‘‘Go, you too—gol 
go! go. 

Rupert clenched his fist and took a step to- 
ward Harold, but Hester caught his arm. 

“For my sake,” she whispered, 

His hand dropped, and a soft light came into 
his face. . ‘‘For your sake,” he replied, and 
eerie her hand warmly, he left the apart- 
ment, 

Toy, who had been a silent ctator of the 
scene, now came to the side of his:master, and 
said; ‘Don’t let this matter trouble you; it can 
all be explained to her!” 

But Harold, who had sunk into a large stuffed 
chair,, only moaned in response, and) Hester 
stole on tiptoe past the two men, and up to her 
chamber, where she cast herself down and cried. 
out in her anguish: ' 

“Oh! why have I been left alone in the 
world? Why have I no father, no mother, no 
friend?” 

Then, after a fit of weeping, she knelt down 
and prayed to Heaven, and to that mother she 
had never seen, to guide her, and protect her in 
this trying, troublesome hour. 

All day she remained there, sobbing, and try- 
ing to resolve to do something that would lift 
her from her present dependent state; but in 


vain. 

When the gray twilight had taken possession 
of the Pssst and the shadows were’ deep- 
pis Sasa night, Bede came to her, with a tray 
on which was somaphingly displayed her supper. 

“Who sent this, Bede?” she asked, 

“Mamma Mima,” replied Bede; ‘an’ she 
wants ye to not cry dat way ye.was a-doin’ 
when she was up heah, dis aftahnoon.” 

Hester promised she would not ery any more, 
and after Bede had set down the tray and was 
about to retire, she asked: ‘‘ Where is Mr. 
Gaspard? 

coe me.” 

“Gone! Where?” 

“Don’t know. ’Bijah helped him wid his 
trunk down to de Bend, an’ I s’pec’ he’s gone to 
New Orleans.” 

“When did he go?’ 

‘Bout an hour aftah de fuss wid ole massa, 
I golly! but he went off in de biggest huff [ eber 
saw 


The girl said nothing further, and Bede, after 
standing at the door in silence for a moment, 
opened it quietly, and was off. 

When Hester could hear the shambling gait 


of the African no Jonger, she sat down at the 
window and burst into tears again, + I i 


| and was. 


Now that she knew Rupert Gaspard had left 
Holcombe Hall, possibly never to return, she 
began to realize, more keenly than ever, how 
utterly lonely, how desperately wretched, how 
abjectly dependent, her whole life had been, 
And she began to realize, too, that 
Rupert’s short visit had brought’ her the only 
genuine pleasure she had ever experienced, and, 
although this came to her ina vague, indistinct 
way, it awoke a consciousness in her heart that 
he was not wholly indifferent to her; while his 
looks and words during that stormy scene in the 
library were, she thought, susceptible of a broad 
and gratifying construction. 

The lights in the negro-quarters were twink- 
ling through the ebon darkness when Hester 
arose, with the light of a fierce determination 
in her face; and, going to a seb of drawers, she 
took from thence a well-filled purse, a heavy 
cloak, anda, dainty bonnet. 

Dressing herself hastily, she opened her cham- 
ber door and listened an instant. There was a 
perfect silence, the ticking of the great clock in 
the hall alone breaking the dead stillness. 

Glancing back into the room which had been 
both her home and her prison, she said, in a 
voice that quivered with emotion: 

‘*Good-by, old room; perhaps I shall never 
see you, nor you shall see me again.” 

‘Then she crept down the stairs, into the long, 
dark corridor. Here she paused to listen to 
Mima, who was crooning a plaintive air in the 
kitehen, Hester was tempted to rush jn and 
kiss the old woman good-by, and she actually 
started to do so, when the library door opened 
and Toy came out. She shrunk back, close to 
the wall, to escape observation, and kept as still 
as death until the servant disappeared in! the 
dining-room. Then, thoroughly frightened; 
and fearful of discovery, she hurried along the 
hall, passed out of the great black hall door; 
and turned her steps in the direction of the 
river. 


CHAPTER IX. 
LEAVING HOME. 

Wuen she had proceeded a short distance she 
turned around and surveyed, with one sweep- 
ing glance, the grim pile that had for so many 
years been her home, and for the first time, 
since that sudden resolve to leave it had en= 
tered her head, she trembled at the thought of 
xoing out from its protecting roof—trembled 
for the future, lest it might bring her more 
misery than she had known in the past; and 
she trembled, too, lest she should find the world 
she was about to face a heartless, unpitying 
fiend, such as she had heard her uncle so often 
deseribe, 

“Tt may be the monster he says it is,” she 
muttered, turning away, “‘but if cannot be 
much more heartless or selfish than the exist- 
ence I have known.” 

Onward she sped through the brambles, under 
the oaks and by the somber cypress, never paus- 
ing until ’Bijah’s cabin was reached. 

She glanced in through the open window and 
saw the old slave and his wife, Bett, sitting by 
the wood-fire, on which their supper was being 
cooked. 

Hester hesitated to confide in Bett at first; 
she knew comparatively little of her, but on 
*Bijah’s discretion she felt she could not only 
rely with certainty but count upon his c.-oper- 
ation; and so she determined to stand at the 
window until she could arrest the attention of 
the old field-hand. 

The old couple were talking about-the relative 


} merits of certain field “boys,” and she heard 


Bett say: 

‘* Nebber since de day I kum to de Ben’ hab I 
seen cotton picked as it was down on Bayou 
Black. No, sah!” 

“Dat’s pure down prej’dice,” retorted the 
other party to the controversy; “‘an’ I kin tell 

e, Miss Bett, dat dar nebber was a niggah on 

‘ortier’s 1 apc ie could, pick cotton or hoe 
cane wid dis chile in his youngah days. Dat’s a 
suh pop!” 

‘* Well,” said the old woman, rising, ‘*Is’pose 
you is right, ’Bijah, boy... It amn’t fur me to 
dispise my own flesh an’ blood: What dat?? 
she exclaimed, pausing in alarm, as she caught 
sight of Hester’s white face at the window. 

‘What's what?” demanded ’Bijah, rising. 

“Dar’s a sperit at dat window. Oh, Lor’ 
sabe us and bress us, bofe heart an’ gizzard!” 

With these pious words in her mouth she fled 
to ao ee who, throwing an encircling arm 
about her, fixed his big eyes on the empty case- 
ment. : 

Hester, seeing she could not evade the conse- 
quences of Betit’s discovery, pushed open the 
rude cabin door and entered. 

She had not yet crossed the threshold when 
*Bijah, now thoroughly frightened, exclaimed: 
“Stop dar! Who am you; debbil or sperit, who 
am you?” 

“Why, uncle *Bijah, don’t you know me— 
Hester?” 

The negro’seyes stared at her for an instant, 
then a broad smile lit) wp the black face, and, 
forgetting his own trepidation, he turned to 
Bett, and said: 

“Well, Bett, ole gal, aftah dat dar’s no use 
in talkin’, Can’t tell de little missah from # 


oo a I allers tink you know mo’h dan 
t. 


‘* But, was I lookin’ foh her, say?” 

“No, I spec? not; neider was I,” returned 
*Bijah, dusting a hickory chair with his coat- 
tail, and placing it before the fire for his visitor. 

‘No, uncle ’Bijah, I won’t sit,” said Hester. 
, ‘ have come here to ask your assistance—your 

elp. ” 
“Ask de ole man to do anyt’ing you wish,” 
was the ready reply; ‘he'll do it, suh.” 

“ But this is something out of the ordinary 
run of favors.” 

“Don’t car’. *Bijah will jump into de Missis- 
sippy if you on’y say de word.” 

“Hole on, ole man,” put in Bett; ‘let de mis- 
sah speak out, will you?’ 

“Taxes de missah’s pa’don,” and the old man 
bowed profoundly, his hand upon his ‘heart as 
an evidence of his sincerity. ‘What does you 
want?” 

“T want to go down the river,” replied Hes- 
ter, her voice a-tremble. 

‘Down de ribber?? exclaimed the old couple, 
in one breath. | ‘‘ Whar?” 

“To New Orleans—and—and, maybe to New 
York or Havana. I hav’n’t made up my mind 
which, yet. But, I’m going away from here to- 
night to somewhere.” 

‘An’ you don’t tole me dat yer gwine ’way 
from Big Brier, do you?’ 

“Ves, from Big Brier Bend and Holcombe 
Hall, too.” 

o oe does de massa know?’ asked Bett. 

‘ ol 

* An? Lor’ bress us, you amn’t runnin’ ’way is 
ye?’ Bett’s eyes were extremely large now, 
and her mouth wide open in wonder. 

“Yes, I am!” replied Hester, desperately. 
‘“T can’t live here any longer. Another year 
of this isolation, and cold prison-like life would 
kill me. I must go.” 

“Yes; but, missah, if *Bijah helps you to git 
il an’ de ole massah finds if out, he kill him, 
suh. 

Hester had not thought of that before, but 
now she felt the force of Bett’s rebuke keenly, 
and hastened to say: 

‘You are right, aunt Bett; it was’ very sel- 
fish, wickedly selfish in me to ask ’Bijah to en- 
danger himself by aiding my flight; and now, 
if you both promise not to speak to anyone of 
my having been here, Pll go,” . 

*Bijah se dee in between Hester and the 
door, and, after looking severely at Bett a mo- 
ment, he said: 

“Don’t talk dat way "bout me, ef you please, 
Missah Hestah. I’se on’y a poor, good-fur-not’- 
ing niggah , whose best days habe bin done 
gone, but Ise still got a brave hart, missah, 
an’ I'll help you out of dis serape if dey kill me 
for it.” 

There were warm tears of gratitude in the 
young girl’s eyes as she said: 

“Oh, *Bijah, I don’t want to get you into 
trouble—you have a wife, and—” 

‘“‘Nebber min’ de wife part,” interrupted 
Bett, stirred into sympathy by her husband’s 
brave words, ‘Ef de ole man t’inks it’s right, 
an’ he ought to do it, Bett ain’t de gal to say no, 
nor t’row timba in his way.” 

*Bijah was proud of this speech, for he looked 
softly at his wife, and then, turning to the weep- 
ing irl, said: | 

“So you is goin’ way from de ole plantation, 
is you? 
‘Yes,” with a sob. ~ 

‘‘Nebber to kum back ag’in no mo’h?” 

“T don’t know, ’Bijah,’m sure. Not for a 
long time, anyway.” 

‘Well, Missah Hestah, ef you stays away a 
long while youll nebber see ole ’Bijah ag‘in, 
As de Good Book says, ‘Deaf comes like a lion 
in de night and gobbles us up afore mornin’.’ 
There was a pause, then he added: ‘‘ Ole *Bijah 
will miss his little missah, dat saved him from 
many’s a scoldin’ and once from de whip, berry, 


berry much, indeed.” 


There were tears in all their eyes, now, and 
not a_ word was spoken for fully five minutes; 
then *Bijah, taking down a large lamp and 
lighting it, said: 

‘Stay heah, Missah Hestah, an’ P’ll go down 
an’ build a fire on de bank.” 

‘On the bank!” echoed Hester. 

“Yes; de Kelipse will be down from Natchez 
in a few hours, an’ ef dey don’t see a light, dey 
won’t land in de bend.” 

“But, may not the folks at the Hall see the 
fire and possibly come down to see who is going 
away?’ asked the girl. 

‘Lor’, no,” was the re) ly. “Dey'll tink it’s 
one of de Hargrabes’ folks goin’ somewhar. 
You know dey always goin’ ’way.” 

This reasoning seemed cogent enough, and 
*Bijah pushed open the cabin-door, hid the lan- 
tern under his great coat, and, hastily as his 
legs would carry him, made his way to the 


river. 

Once behind the levee, he placed the light on 
the sand and proceeded 
dry drift; which done, he ignited it with the 
candle in his lantern, and then sat down to 
watch the wood blaze. , 

For awhile the flame made but little headway, 
owing to the sand that covered’ everything on 


to gather a quantity of” 


,the rim of his so: 
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the shore, and which was damp with the dew, 
but.as.this became dry, and fell off, the red fire 
leaped high, casting a lurid glare on the water 


of the great river, and lighting up the dark cy-.| 
press and dense cottonwood with an illumina- | 


tion that. was almost ghastly. 

For an hour. the good old negro sat there, 
nourishing the fire and straining his ear for the 
noise of an approaching steamer, and, at last, 
a boat, bound up-stream, crept along the oppo- 
site shore and disappeared around the point. 

*Bijah was growing very tired, when he heard 
a shrill whistle from the boat which had just 
got fairly out of sight, and the next moment 

his was answered by another whistle, which 
sounded a great deal like a shriek. 

“Dat’s her; dat’s the old packet!” he eried, 
Jumping to his feet. ‘‘I’d know her toot, any- 
whar.’ 


He was right; it was the once celebrated 
steamer Eclipse, and she came dashing around. 
the point, which was three miles off, with a 
rapidity that spoke well for her speed. 

e old negro grasped his lantern and waved 
it over his head. Again it made the circuit, 
and then ’Bijah waited to see if his signal had 
been noticed... No, it-had mot, for it was, evi- 


dently the intention of.the pilot to. keep out of | 


the bend as much as possible by hugging the 
opposite shore. 

Dat tin fixin’ ain’t de t'ing, I ’pec’, on such a 
dark night as dis one,” muttered the old man, 
depositing it at his feet, and seizing a burning 
fagot, he waved if a half-dozen times as high in 
the air as he could reach. 

This time. the signal was observed, and, much 
to Bijah’s gratification, the immense bell on the 
hurricane-deck of the approaching steamer rung 
out a clamorous: peal, and then. the two lights on 
the smoke-stacks wheeled around, and, glared 
like the eyes ofa fierce monster at him: He 
hurried off to notify Hester. : 

He found her ready, for she had been watch- 
ing for him with feverish anxiety. 

*Good- Ys aunty Bett!” she exclaimed, 
wringing the hand of the old negress, who was 
sobbing as loud as Hester; “good-by, and Pil 
not forget you, be sure of that,” 

A few words of tender parting between the 
girl and *Bijah; a blaze of a torch on the fore- 
castle of the Eclipse; the shoving out of a plank 
and the withdrawing of it again, and then Hes: 
ter felf the boat throbbing beneath her, and 
could See her dusky friend standing by the. ex- 
piring Peper nee ss ing sue flooding eyes with 

elt hat. 


CHAPTER X. 
DISHEARTENED. 

WHEN Tracy Cuthbert had struggled back to 
New Orleans he found himself in the possession 
of a heavy heart.and alight purse. His recep- 
tion and disappointment at Holcombe Hall filled 
his onée joyous, sangaiie nature with, gall, dis- 
trust and despair., He had not_ money enough 
with which to return to England, and portrait- 
painting, which had been his occupation in Lon- 
don, was a pursuit that. required a wide range 
of acquaintances and a considerable capital ere 
it could be expected to yield much profit... Nei- 
ther of these requisites being wit Tracy’s 
reach, there was nothing left for him to do but 
seek out some cheap way of reaching his native 
land again. - 

With,this object in view, he sought the ship- 
ping.. There were four vessels bound for differ- 
ent..English ports, lying close together, and, 


after.a severe struggle with his pride, Tracy | 


walked up the Fans-P ank onto the deck of the 
St. Gennes of Glasgow, which was advertised to 
sail for Southampton in three days. 
““Can I see the captain?’ he asked, addressing 
oné of the cabin-boys. f 
‘‘T suppose,” was the reply. 
‘*Ts he aboard now?” 
“No,” without looking up. 
‘May I ask where I would most likely see 
+ ” 
ee Cab tel,” 
The tone was. curt, and_ it stung Tracy to the 
quick, for it isa remarkable fact that an empt 
pty 
pocket makes a man terribly sensitive. 


““Who.was you'looking for?’ asked an old | 


sailor, who had heard the conversation, and 
who now darted a savage glance at the boy. 

‘Yor the captain,” answered Tracy. 

“The captain of the St. George, eh?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

ph ME he’s gone up to the Custom House 
*bout an hour ago, but, if you want to see him 
ivery bad, Cd advise you to sit down on this stool 
and wait abit. He said he’d be back in an hour, 
and Captain Krandal is always on time, sir.” 

Tracy thanked the man kindly and took the 
proffered seat, 

“Youre an Englishman,” said the sailor, 
‘are you not?” 

iP. re 

‘rom what part? 
“*Tiondon.” 
‘‘Ah, indeed! I’m from Devonshire myself— 


frora pear pred I suppose you’ve heard tell of | 


Be ules otte !” exclaimed Trae ly, and 
: often!” exclaime Vv, eagerly, an 
a «is only-seven miles south of Dieby 


| thereare a deal too many young menin England 


‘make the journey alone, with the sure: prospect 


-wish I could: think so,” he said; ‘it might in- 


“Digby!” and the sailor grasped Tracy’s ! 
hand. ‘‘ Digby! And you know Digby?’ 

‘Know it!” cried Tracy, wringing the hand 
of the seaman; ‘‘I have a wife there!” 

The two men, forgetting that one wore broad- 
cloth and the other duck, laughed outright with 
joy, or something akin to it, and, ina few mo- 
ments, were chatting away as familiarly as if 
they had known each other for years. 

Tracy told Jack. Atwell; for that. was the 
sailor’s name, the whole story of his “trip across | 
the Atlantic; of his disappointment and deter- 
mination to return home again. ; 

‘Don’t. you think you acted hastily, my 

roung friend?’ said Atwell, when he had fin-) 
ished, ‘‘The old man spoke in his anger, and 
doubtless has cooled down ere this. Besides, 
you are his heir; if he cuts you off, what do you 
pro) doing with’ yourself?” 

“He has cut-me off, that is, made me under- 
stand thatmy marriage has completely alienated 
us; and now, I can’t see that there is lapse 
left for me to do, but to go back to, London ani 
my painting again.” : 

‘*Back to London’ sounds. queer to, my. ears, 
sir. Imeverlike to hear folks, especially young, 
healthy folks such. as” you, talk, of goimg bac 
home with empty pockets. “Don’t you think: | 


now?’ 

“Yes,” replied ‘Tracy, ‘‘I do think so.” 

“And so.do I,” said Atwell, reflectively, re- 
moving the quid of tobacco which. he had been 
chewing from his mouth, and casting it into the | 
river, where he saw it; goto pieces before he 
added: ‘‘ This is'a young; fresh, healthful coun- 
try, and this is the place for young, fresh, | 
healthful. men.” | 

“You would advise me to stay here withouta 
pound, would you?” 

‘“Yes; better here in that condition than over 
there, where every road to fame and fortune is 
crowded, You can make’ a fortune here; over 
there you must inherit one.” . 

Tracy wassurprised at-the logic of the seaman; 
and surprised, too, at the ease and fluency with 
which he talked. He was evidently aman with | 
qualifications far above the demands of his call- | 
ing, and the young Englishman felt that he 
could possibly do no better than ‘take his advice, 
and, after a short pause, he told him.so. 

‘Phat sounds like pluck and sense combined,” 
said Atwell, “and these are first-class requisites, 
my young friend.” . 

‘But, my wife?’ interrupted Tracy. ‘TI can 
not stand a separation of years from: her, and 
it will take years to accomplish any thing, you 

OW. id 

‘< So it will,” remarked the other, ‘‘ but I was 
thinking you might send for her—that is, if. she 
or you would not be afraid to let her make the 
voyage alone.” 

“Oh, certainly; I would be afraid, and she— 
she a wren not have the courage to attempt such 
a thing. ; 

“ You think so?” 

“Indeed, ’m quite sure she would not. You 
see, Dora is: but a child yous in_ most respects, 
spagnenes was further London in her 

ife.”? 

“ And yet,” remarked Atwell, musingly, 
‘*female children have a wonderful vitality, an 
have a knack of blossoming into strong power- 
ful, enduring womanhood, whenever the oeca- 
sion demands. Now, do you know that I be- 
lieve your wife would not hesitate an instant to 


of meeting you on her arrival here?’ 
«Tracy shook his head in mild dissent. ‘I 


duce me to remain here and try my ces | 
with the rest.” } 

Just’ then Captain Krandal was seen emerg-'; 
ing through an alley-way made. by ee of | 
tiered cotton-bales, and Atwell, whose n eye 
was, continually roaming, singled him out at | 
once. 

“There comes the skipper,” he said, nudging 
Tracy; ‘fand as fine a gentleman as ever! walke 
the queen’s oak, I can tell you.” 

Captain Krandal was a tall, florid gentleman, 
of six and forty, with a full, frank blue eye; 
and aruff of sandy whiskers framing in his face 
like a picture, 

Tracy was favorably impressed at once, and 
when Jack Atwell introduced them, and Tracy 
had made known the object of his visit, the 
captain said: , 

‘I will be glad to give you such accommoda- 
tions as the St. George affords; we sail day 
after to-morrow for Southampton.” 

“ And the fare, sir?” said Tracy fumbling the 
few pounds he had still left in his wallet. 

“Will be. merely nominal; there will be no 
trouble about that.” 

The young man thanked him, and half an 
hour after left the deck of the St. George with 
a lighter heart, and more) joyous spirit he 
had known since the hour in which he left Hol- 
combe Hall. : : | 

The words of Atwell, too, had infused him 
with new courage and the remainder of the 
oy he spent in looki ese the city. 

s he passed down Royal street from Canal, 
his’ eye; was ,atiiracted by, a, large, imposing 


| ee ones 


; bac 


St. George, and informed Atwell an 


structure with fluted Corinthian columns, over 


‘t 


the facade of which was hung a sign indicating 
the building to be that of the City Exchange. 

While he was curiously surveying: the pile, 
which the narrow street prevented him from 
obtaining a good look of, his eye. fell upon a 
small tin sign to the right of the main entrance, 
which informed him: that Theophilus‘ Gammon 
was a portrait-painter, and that his studio was 
located on the third floor back. 

Twill and see:'\Gammon,” said Tracy, 
“and from I-can doubtless learn how paint- 
ing, pays here.” 

Je did so; climbing up the spiral staircase in 
the rotunda of the big building with great care, 
for'this mode of ascent was not without its at- 
tendant danger, he finally burst into the studio 
of the gentleman whose name he had read in 
the street... - 

He found: Mr; Gammon seated in front of his 
easel, with a pee pipe in his mouth, a palette 
in.one hand and an opera-glass in the other. 
while behind his two very large:and very r 
oe he held a pair of/small brushes, as ina 
rac : 

On, the easel-was the almost completed por- 
trait of an old lady, if one were to judge by the 


| face, and of a very stylish young one, were the 


dress only observed. 

Mr. Gammon ignored the presence of ‘Tracy 
for some considerable time, which he occupied 
in pulling lustily at his pipe, and glancing every 
now and then through the opera-glass at the old 
face and the youthful regalia. 

At last, having apparently sated his appetite 
for the beautiful, he laid down the glass and 
turned a pair of weakish brown eyes on his 
visitor. 

‘Mr, Gammon, I believe,” said Tracy, with 
a bow. f 

There was a pause; and after an instant’s 
silence, Theophilus rearranged his opera-giass,* 
and, with the greatest deliberation, leveled it 
at the head of the speaker, drawling ‘out at 


es, yes, Mr. Gammon—Theophilus»Gam-’ 
mon, at your service.” 
With an effort Tracy smothered a laugh, and 
added: ‘You are a portrait-painter, I believe?” _ 
“Yes sir, An American artist,” was the're- 


ply. 

‘* Ah! indeed?’ responded Tracy. ‘‘I aman 
artist too+an English artist.” 

Tracy thought he could see Mr. Gamnion’s 
very large.and soiled nose turn up at-this, but 
perhaps this wasionly a fancy, for the American 
artist rose to his feet now, disencumbered him- 
self, of ‘all the appliances of his profession, and 
reaching out his hand, said: 

“Pm glad to meet you, sir—very glad. How 
long hayeyou been in this country?’ 

nM y a few days.” 

‘A new-comer—eh?” Where do you propose 
locating?” d 

‘\T think of »going back to England.” ; 

' The little brown eyes made a greateffort to 
stare at this, and Mr, Gammon remarked; with 
astonishment on every feature: ‘‘ That: sounds 
odd, sir—very, odd—to hear of a man going 

kk to the old eountry; of a man eee his 
back on so many golden opportunities, and that, 
too, ina few days after his arrival.” 

“ But I came here on special business,” put in: 
paige ‘and that being finished—” * 

‘Oh, then you are not in:search of employ- 
ment?” interrupted Gammon, 

A sudden resolve entered Tracy’s heart, and 
he rejomed: ‘‘If I could find remunerative 
work, I -wouldn’t hesitate to try my luck here.” 

‘+ Work! work!” exclaimed Gammon, ‘‘there’s 
plenty of work and good prices. /There’s Gou- 
pil, who died: last week of -yellow fever, left a 
whole studio of uncompleted work ‘behind. If 
you think of staying, you might get his reom— 
the third. door-from mine on the: gallery.” ° : 

Yes, Tracy would stay—he determined on 
that now—and in less than an hour from the ’ 
moment-he entered Gammon’s studio, he found 
imself with the key of Goupil’s: room in his 
pocket. A 

That same afternoon he visited the bie ship 


Captain 

Krandal of his new step.: 

“By the time the St. George returns; I will 
either send for Dora, or go back myself.” 

Atwell congratulated him on his pluck, and 
the ill-assorted pair sauntered ‘along the levee, 
talking of the old country and of those they 
loved, until night, damp and dark, closed in 
about them; then they separated. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE PURSUIT. 

HarRotp HoLcomBr was: seated in his big 
chair in the lil at Holeombe Hall on the 
night of Hester’s ye moaning aloud in an- 
Sees eal eats Gaspard go: 
cy’s de e an oof Rupert s 
ing, and he was now trying to think of St 
new move—some new plan to accomplish his 


| pore when Toy enteréd with a wild, scared 


ook upon his face, exclaiming: 

Oh master! master! she’s gone—gone clean 
away ! 

‘*Gone! She!”. exclaimed Harold, his eyes be~ 
coming fixed. ‘‘ Where?" Who?’ 


“Miss Hester, if you please, sir. I don’t know ; 
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where she’s gone to, but Bede says she has not 
been in her room to-night.” 

“Not been in her room!” repeated Harold; 
“not been in her room! This is astounding. 
Perhaps,” and his countenance grew ashen at 
the thought, ‘‘she has foolishly destroyed her- 
self! Have you been at the river bank?’ 

“No, sir. It’s but this moment I heard the 
news from Bede.” 

“And you have ordered no search to be 
made? You have come here with your fingers 
in your mouth like a fool, to chat and chimmer 
like a woman!” 

73 But, sir—” 

“T have no time to listen to words. Not an 
instant must be lost; she must be found. My 
latin upon it! Do you understand? my 
afe. 

“Yes, ‘sir, I understand,” replied Toy, moving 
toward the door; ‘‘ and Ti goand see if I can 
find her.” 

“See if you can?” echoed Harold. ‘ There 
must be no seeing about it. She must be found! 
Go now, and awaken everybody on the place; 
leave no stone unturned—go.” 

Toy, Sonny. lad to escape from the with- 
ering gaze of the old man, rushed out, and owes 
ghastly, exhausted, Harold Holcombe sunk back 
in his chair, and covering his face with his 
wrinkled hands, muttered: 

“She will be here demanding the fulfillment 
of my oath, and—and—what, what shall I say 
to her?” 

His white lips parted and a groan esca) 
them, and, before it had died away, the window 
that opened out on the veranda was pushed vio- 
lentl: ck, and in its frame-work, like a weird 

ainting of some old master who had a penchant 
or specters, stood the crouching form of Madge. 

He glanced up; took in the whole picture at 
that glance, and shudderingly hid his face 


again. 

For an instant Madge stood regarding him 
with a devilish malignity in her eyes; then she 
advanced to his side, and, tapping him on the 
shoulder, said: 

e you have tried to fool me at last, have 
you 

Shudderingly he replied, lifting his hands as 
if in peppcation as he spoke: 

“No, Margaret, on my soul I swear that I 
have dealt honestly by you!” 

‘‘Tush! Tush! Don’t attempt to hoodwink 
me with your lies. You can’t do it. I know 
your tricks too well for that. You made a 
wreck of poor Gertie with your lies, and then 

‘ou— 

“Don’t!” exclaimed the old man; “don’t 
speak, but hear me for a moment only. The 
boy came here from England, and when I told 
him of my plans he shattered them at one fell 
blow by telling me he was already married:” 

‘What did you do?’ Madge was searching 


his face. 
What could I do? I drove him from 

the house as I would a dog.” 

“You did? and he was your nephew—your 
own flesh and blood, eh?” 

‘* Yes; but I did it for the sake of Gertrude’s 
child,” he added. ‘‘ Only for her sake.” 

The woman was silent, and a smile: played 
about the corners of her mouth. ‘I had heard 
that yee sent Tracy Cuthbert away, and that’s 


what brought me here. Now, what do you pro- 
pose to do for Hester?” 

“Hester!” he repeated; ‘why, have you not 
heard?” 

‘‘Heard!” said the woman, with a t start. 
“Heard what? Have you murdered her, too?” 

“For God’s sake, be calm,” he said. ‘* You 


know how I loved Hester.” 

“Don’t talk to me of your loving anybody,” 
Mange replied impatiently. ‘‘You said you 
loved Gertie, did you not? Did you not swear 
to her that you idolized the very earth she 
walked upon? Did you not swear to be faithful 
unto death? and, after all, I know, and that riv- 
er out there knows how you kept your vows. 
You see, Harold Holcombe, how well a sister 
can remember a sister’s fate.” 

She was walking up and down the room now, 
clapping her burning palms together. Sudden- 
ly she paused and asked: 

‘* What has befallen Hester?” 

He did not answer. 

‘What has become of her?’ 

This time he replied, saying: ‘I can’t tell; 
she left here this evening without telling any- 
body of her intention. I have ordered a vigor- 
ous search to be made for her, and I shall spare 
no pains to discover her whereabouts.” 

“You must find her,” said Madge—“ find her 
and rene her back, and since she cannot be 
your joint heiress, she shall be your sole heiress. 

es, every acre must be made over to her, and 
she must come into immediate possession. Do 
rays ree 2 erik 

“T do,” he said doggedly. 

“Then swear it!” : : 

ae T do!” 

“By all your hopes of heaven!” 

“ By all my hopes of heaven, I swear it.” 

““That’s right, Harold,” said Madge, in a 
sneering tone, “‘and now I will go and join in 
the search after Hester. If she be not found, 
prepare for your doom,” 


vv 


_about each other, they rocked dismally to and 


‘Isrealite children in de swamps ob Canaan, 


“But, Madge,” he exclaimed, ‘be reason- 
able.” 

“T am not Reason,” she answered, walking to 
the window. ‘I am Nemesis; a sister’s blood 
cries to heaven for vengeance, and it is for you 
to say what form that vengeance shall assume. 
Good-night, Harold Holcombe—good-night!” 

The window closed with a bang, and the old 
man leaped to his feet, and began pacing up and 
down the apartment. 

“T have stood this long enough,” he hissed. 
“T have been hunted down, driven like a hare 
before this she-hound, to mollify whom I have 
wasted years of my life. But, Pll do so no 
more. This crazy devil may do her worst; bet- 
ter death than to live under a cloud of fear as I 
do, dreading exposure and punishment, and not 
daring to fly from it, lest I should drive her 
from threats to action.” 

As he finished speaking, Toy came fooping 
along the hall, entering the room excited an 
heated. 

“Well,” demanded Harold, “any trace?’ 

“Yes, sir; she has gone down the river, on 
the Eclipse.” 

‘* How do you know this?” 

“Why, sir, the boat had just rounded out into 
the stream when we got there, and, besides, 
*Bijah, who assisted her off, told us so.” 

“ Bijah?” cried the old man, his face growing | 

urple. ‘’Bijah? How dare the black scoun- | 
a do such a thing? Where is he?” 

“Tn his cabin, sir,” said Toy, seers Sz 

told him you would settle with Wn and Bett in 


the morning.” 
“And so I shall. Tl make them an example 
toevery nigger on the place. Toy, when does 


the next packet go down?” < 
He pus this query calmly and awaited a reply. 
** About noon to-morrow, sir.” | 
“Not before?” 
“No, sir. The Olive Branch is the next 


Harold pondered a while before he said: ‘‘ We | 
go to New Orleans on the Olive Branch to-mor- 
row, in search of Hester. Have every thing | 
ready.” 

“ Yes. sir.” 

fe And, Toy, before breakfast send ’Bijah and | 
Bett here.” 

‘Yes, sir,” and with this, Toy bowed himself 
out of the room. 


CHAPTER, XII. 
UNDER A CLOUD. 


WHEN the amber light of morning streamed 
along the eastern sky, touching the waters of 
the great Mississippi with bright gold and vivid 
scarlet, it lit up poor ’Bijah’s humble home as 
well, and fell upon the bowed form of the old 


man and woman as, with arms locked tightly 


fro, 

They had not spoken for fully ten minutes, 
nor had they slept a wink during all the long 
hours of the previous night, for the words o 
Toy on his discovery of ’Bijah’s connection with 
the flightof Hester, had filled them with a dread 
they could not put into words. And they sat, 
like two figures in ebony, waiting for sentence 
and apprehensive of the worst, for no one knew 
better than Harold Holcombe’s slaves, how bit- 
ter were his resentments and how fearful were | 
his punishments. 

e silence between the two was broken at | 
last by Bett, who, drying the tears from her | 
cheeks, said: ‘‘ Dar is no use in us askin’ marcy | 
from de mastah. No, no, I’se seen dat tried | 
too offen, an’ it nebber done no kind uv good,” | 

“T know dat, honey,” answered ’Bijah. ‘TI | 
know dat, as well as any one kin tell me.” | 

“Den dar is no one to look to but dat good | 
Man, what sed once, ‘ Ef your sins is redder dan | 
fire my marcy is whiter dan wool.’” 

*Bijah looked at his wife, who had drop 
oe her knees by his side, a moment, then 
said: 

“You am right, mudder Bett; de Lo’d will 
not forsake de sheeps dat go to Him in de hour 
of trouble an’ dangah.” 2 

“Den let’s ax de Lo’d to put some kindness 
into de ole massa’s heart dat he will not be too 
hard on dem dat is undah him.” 

*Bijah slipped down on his knees, and, lifting 
up his hands tremblingly to Heaven, said: 

‘“Good Lo’d, who am de fodder ob de brack 
man as well as de white, who looked aftah de 


don’t let de ole Massa Holcombe be too hard on 


It was Bede who spoke, standing in the door- 
way with a very sad face. 

“Yes, Bede chile, you kin tell de massa we's 
a-goin’ up right away,” said ’Bijah, rising and 
going over for his hat which hung on a peg by 
the door. 

Bede started off toward the Hall at a rapid 


‘rate, and Bett, her knees quaking with fear, 


| Do you 


| able longer to contain 


loi 
| to 


poor ole Bett an’ ’Bijah, kase dey am too ole to 
stan’ much whippin’ now.” : 

Here *Bijah stopped for lack of words, and 
Bett added, the tears streaming afresh: 


tied a large bandana kerchief around her head, 
and took her husband’s arm. 

Had that old couple been on their way to a_ 
public gallows their faces could not have been 
more sad, nor could their whole aspect have 

ken more eloquently of the utter despair, the 
lesperate hopelessness that was in their hearts. 

“Keep up your courage,” whispered ’Bijah; 
‘we've stood a heap togeder, dese forty years 
an’ more, an’ we can stan’ dis too.” 

Harold Holcombe received them on the unkept 


| lawn in front of the main entrance to the Hall. 


Only Toy and Wilson, the overseer, were pre- 
sent, and these two stood apart as ’Bijah and 
Bett advanced. 

“So I have been nursing vipers in my bosom, 
have I?” began Harold, his anger rising. ‘“ A 
nice pair indeed? What have you got tosay for 
yourselves, eh?” 

“On’y dis, Massa Holcombe, dat dis am our 
first offense, an’ if you can forgibe us dis one 
EAs said "Bijah, ‘we'll try an’ do bettah de 
next. 

“Hush up! you confounded black rascal!” 
burst forth Harold. ‘Tl take good care this 
shall be your last offense. Forgive you, indeed! 
now what I’ve got a great notion to 
do?’ and he advanced with clinched fist menac- 
ingly. “Ive aie a great notion to tie you up 
heels and head and toss you both into that 
river there.” 

“De Lo’d habe marcy!” exclaimed Bett, un- 
erself. ‘Don’t do dat, 
Massa Holeombe. We’s bad an’ wicked niggahs, 
but we amn’t so bad as dat.” 

*Bijah put up his hand and motioned the old 
woman to be silent, saying himself, and with a 
solemnity that was not without its effect on 
Wilson and Toy—‘“‘ Massa, I’se served you dis 
eighteen years; se always tried to do my bot- 
tom best, but Tse ready to be killed now if you 
am ready to take de sin of killin’ me on your 
poor soul.” 

“No,” replied Harold, with a devilish leer; 
“Pll do nothing so stupid. Your punishment 
shall not be over with a few pangs. No, you 
shall suffer for this trick during the remainder 
of your days. Do you hear me?#—I’m going to 
sell you.” 

Betit’s face brightened. Her master noticing 
this, was quick to add: “But you don’t go to- 
gether.” 

The fant died out of the old woman’s face, 
and ’Bijah gasped: 

“You don’t mean dat, massa! Oh, please, 
Massa Holeombe, you don’t mean dat?” 

The tears were welling up into his eyes, and 
he stretched out his hands imploringly. 

But this appeal might as well have been di- 
rected to one of the great red oaks that looked. 
down upon them, for Harold Holeombe’s heart 
was steeled against the poor wretches, and he 


; Seemed to revel in their misery, as he said: 


““You, ’Bijah, go to Mr. Harris, in Alabama, 
who has been wanting to buy you for some time; 
and as for you,” and he turned to Bett, “py 
have to keep you, I suppose, until I can finda 
customer for you. You can go now.” 

Notwithstanding the order, neither Bett nor 
*Bijah moved. Indeed, they were so completely 
cast down at the prospect of their near separa- 
tion that they were not aware of the fact that 
the unpleasant interview was at an end. 

At last, when Wilson and Toy and Harold 
moved off, leaving them alone, Bett, unable 
ane to control her feelings, threw herself in- 

e old man’s arms, and burst into a violent 
storm of tears and sobbings. 

He tried to quiet her at first—told her to be 
strong of heart—that God would deliver the 
good from the evil; but, finding himself unable 
to keep back his own tears while he spoke, he 
hid his face at length in his big wool hat and 
wept as if his poor old heart was breaking. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
IN THE STREETS. 


Wuen Hester Corwin stepped off the staging 
of the Eclipse, at New Orleans, on the morning 
following her departure from Holcombe Hall, 
she began to realize the desperate nature of the 
step she had taken. The tumult of the bustling 
levee frightened her; the rushing multitudes 
filled her with a fear that she could not define; 


| and now she began to think that she had not 


‘*Lo’d habe marcy on dis ole man an’ dis ole | 


woman. Amen!” ; 
They felt better after the utterance of this 


quaint appeal, and Bett had even courage | 


enough to *Bijah if he would drink a cup of 
coffee which she proposed making. 

He declined, however, on the ground that he 
could not swallow a bite until he had heard the 
worst. Bett did not make any coffee, but sat 
down in front of the fire and looked at the burn- 
ing logs and waited. 

“De massa wants ye bofe, up at de Hall,” 


her home, and that, 


acted wisely in leavin; 
e could do would be to 


possibly, the best thing 
return to it at once. 
While she was pondering on what course to 
pursue, and endeavoring to elbow her way out 
of the throng, a burly hackman approached, 


/ and said, in a familiar way: “Hotel, miss—any 
e 


hotel or private house in city?” 

Yes, she did want to go to a hotel, or a board- 
ing-house, or somewhere, but had no preference, 
stipulating only that it should be respectable. 

“I know just the very place you want,” re- 
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—" 


pliéd‘thé ha¢kman—“ 4° nice hotel on 'Gravier 
street, kept by a particular friend of miiné.” 


‘Ig ita nice place—a real nice place?” ‘asked | Burgundy ‘ street: 


Hester, hesitatingly. 

‘““No nicer in the whole State of Louisiana. 
Come on, miss. Here’s the cab. ‘Jump ‘in, 
please, and Till ‘take you to the St. Pierre ina 


jifty:” 

‘She did-‘as he requested, and then the driver 
mounted his perch, cracked his long whip, 
Vay 


Wye 
fs tie 


I 
\ 
HAT 


A rapid drive of twenty’ minutes, and the 
hackman stopped beforea large ugly building’on 
Dismounting and help- 
ing Hester to alight, he said: “This is the 
place.” 

She'glanced up at the basket-like balcony that 
hung overhead, ‘and which was’ filled with dry~ 
ing clothes; atthe red muslin curtains that 
shrouded the lower windows, and then, turning 
to the hackman, she said? 


HA 
ALY, 


Hester was afraid of the man; he was'so coarse 
and brutal in “appearance, and she thought it 
prudent to ask him how much money he wanted: 

“Ten dollars.” 

‘“Ten dollars?” she echoed. ‘Why, I didn’t 
think it would be so much as that.” 

“*Some people are unreasonable,” he added; 
| “they have an idea that’ horses can be fed on 
paving-stones, and that men who drives’ cabs 
are paid by the city treasurer.” 


ALU 


rs 


ih 


HE GASPED FOR BREATH; 


shouted to the crowd to make way for him, and 
the vehicle rattled over the rough planks and 
into Canal street. 


All this time, as she felt herself being whirled | hayen’t time to 


away, her mind was full of vague misgivings | 

lest the hackmam should not keep faith ia 

and, instead of bringing her to a respectable: ho- 

tel;: usher her into a Jowden such as she had read 

coemetently in the newspapers that occasion- 
y fell into her hands while at school. 


HIS PASSION, WILD AND’ UNCONTROLLED AT ALL‘ TIMES, WAS CHOKING HIM.—Page 2. 


with her, || 


“Oh, six, I don’t want to stay here.’ I don’t 


like this place.” 
| “I. can’t help’ that,” he said, groffly. ‘I 
ive you all over town.” 
‘But, sir,” and she took out a well-filled 
ket-book,, ‘‘ 2 will pay ‘he for your trouble.” 
Oh, then, that alters the case considerably,” 
he remarked, eying the money; ‘‘ you see, ’m a 
poor orphan,.and I can’t afford to lose my time, 
and I most always gets paid in advance,’ 


WNW 


While he was indulging in this bit of sarcasm, 
Hester. was selecting two five-dollar bills with 
which to pa him. One was ragged and much 
worn, and t! irl asked: 
ou take this one?” 

“Yes,” he exclaimed, ‘‘T’ll take that, and 
more too!” and with this, he snatched the et- 

| book out of her hand, and was about to leap on 
| his box, when he was dealt a severe blow across 
| the knuckles by a heavy walking-stick, which 


_THE, BIRESIDE LIBRARY. 


£0 


caused, him not spike to drop his prize; but) to {Dear Bian has told; me all, every: thing; 
utter a lond ery ef pain, and a man’s yoice close:| of ;your lonely life; of your treatment yiyour 
behind, Hester said:.‘‘ You, can, take that, too, uncle, and. of your braye flight. And now I 
while you aré about it.” . have come to offer -youa home until such time 
*The girl turned quickly, and was face to face as you choose to seek another.” 
with Rupert Gaspard! ‘Hester tried tojthank Her, but the words:would 
: Scarce mowing, what; she, was doing Hester | not; come fast | enough, and she cried, instead— | because itis an old one,.and won't pay, inthis, 
rushed ‘into the outstretched arms as into azef- cried glad, tender tears, that brought.a dimness || instance,” replied the small man, looking’ ioe 
fuge, with tears, of gratitude in her eyes at this; into Jean. Montlea’s eyes as well, as she|pressed.| up,into the neolorless face, before. shim. ;,;¢! You 
opportune deliverance... He folded her to,his the girl to her heart and whispered soothing: | see; to be frank with you, ’'m an ey By- 
bosom for an instant only, and then, ng bine words into her ear. ron Skittles, of No. 82 Natchez alley: and have 
to the hackman, who was now confron' | Hester Corwin felt happier than she had for | a certain client, by name Margaret Moulton, 
he said: manya day when she enfered Mrs. Montlea’s | who has the liveliest disposition in the world to 
“You had’better move on, or I will have to | splendid mansion ‘an hour ‘after, and was wel- | hang you; or lock you up for the remainder of 
turn you over to the police for attempting torob | comed to her new home by aniee Lotta Montlea, | your life in State prison; or treat you to some 


named Gertrude Moulton off the steamer, Argyll 
in Cypress Bend,” 
Harold felt himself growing weak and faint- 
ish, and clutching the little man’s arm, he.said: 
Who .told you .this—this lie?” 
(Oh, now, my, friend, don’t go.on, that do 


this oung lady.” | a child of eight erases and Mrs. Montleéa’s only | other kind of pleasant recreation.” 
et her ay me forthe ride first, » replied | one, her husban' haying died i in the Indies six * But, banter upese Harold, tremblingly, ‘‘ the 
the Jehu, mee. “*T earned that.” months before Lotta’s birth. woman is crazy. 

“You have Sees a great deal more, my fine “Tm lad you’ ve come, » said Lotta, eatch- ** Sane bated I fear, to convince a jury,” 
fellow—a term at Baton Rouge—and you may | ing Hester’s hand, « because we can play to- | replied Skittles, thrusting the handle of his um- 
deem yourself exceedingly fortunate that you | \ettien a ahd. sing in’ the evening, and you can sif|| brella. into his ‘mouth as if he used it for the 
have fallen into such merciful hands.” ip our pew on undays with mamma and cousin | a Bat of shutting off the flow of words.” 

‘Then you don’t intend to pay me?” |, Rupert. Can’t you?” iin ut shé ¢an’b pay you for your trouble, 
“Not! a picayune,” answered Rupert, return- |) | Yes, with a blush, as) Rupert's namie was men- 


ing to Hester her ‘pocket-book, which he had | tioned: she could do all these things, and, what Mt Skitlee Byron Skittles, sir.” 
picked up from the pavement, |‘ And now, Miss | was more, would do all these things with the “Mr. Skittles, I can make it worth your 
Corwin, let us go,” he added, extending his | greatest pleasure, and so Hester Corwin pene while to work for my interest instead.” 


arm. a new life. *“ Ah! now you talk business,” replied the lit- 
The young couple walked quickly away from tle attorney, dropping his umbr: ‘ellaand srasping 

the scene, while the hackman, muttering an CHAPTER XIV. _.| the. cold, sweaty hand. of Harold. ‘“T 

oath, mounted his box and drove off in an oppo- BYRON SKITTLES, ESQ. always for sale professionally—always for aie 

site direction. THE h hts of the Crescent City were glim-|| to the Bighest and best bidder. How much do 
Of course Rupert was very much astonished | mering through the fog and mist, and the dark- | you say now? 


at finding Hester in such/a place, and when | ness of night was settling over all, when Harold “Five hundred dollars,” whispered the old 

they had gone a square or two, he told her so ;} Holcombe, standing on the boiler deck of the | man; ‘five hundred in gold 

frankly, steamer, thought he saw a familiar figure on the “Very good, Mr. Holcombe—very od to 
She was just as frank with him, relating every | shore. start on; but hardly: the figure yet. ou. sée 

circumstance that had transpired at Holcombe “That looks like Madge,” he said! “But, | Pm doing you a great service; am really doin, 

Hall having any bearing upon the cause of her | how could she have arrived here in advance of | a very unprofessional and undignified act, an 


departure therefrom. me?” » | only a large fee could induce me to act unpro- 
‘And what do you propose doing?” he asked, As the boat neared the shore, the woman who' fessionally.” 
when she had finished had attracted Harold’s attention moved off to- | ‘‘ Well,” said Harold, discovering that his se- 


“Indeed, I don’t’know. I’m so discouraged | ward the foot of Natchez alley, at the mouth of | eret was "in the hands of a man who would not 
that P've-a.great notion to return to my prison-| which she stood until the old man had approach: | seruple at, an: any thing, and whom he would have 
house again. This big city really ao pete like a | ed within a dozen yards of her. to ia over to his iiterests at whatever cost, 
ani eat destined to.crush every bit of hope, Mp turning quickly, she plunged into the | ‘you must remember, sir, I’m not a rich man, 

Shen and. ven zeae © of those who come | gloom of the narrow alleyway, and although | by any means, but I will endeavor to compen: 
be apes are called after her, she did not stop nor an- | sate you for-yourkindnéss in this matter. hat 
do you say to a tho dollars?” 
Maer yoo L say toa.) thousand dollars, ” ye- 


ere Thats that ra she-devil, Madge,” | OX 


m haps, E I could only get HE to co-operate | I get the money, he 
to the name o oie. “riend, Yet, me eve. mo | with mo, we would soon find the et but, no, | ‘‘Ina ved or v0 i 
when I say, te Edo now, that’I ‘would gladly dead *€Couldn’ 
do any bee wy Power to serve re 3 sister, ‘and threaten me.I guess I shail ‘to | on account, as it were?” | 
She ed him wii th tears in er eyes, and | kill her ae he self-defense, ? f “No; I haveno funds with me. ” 
he continued:  - He teeth with rage as he spoke, “But you bank.in the city, don’t yeu’. 
“Pate has: anablodiwe to rescue you, from: and ed ap Bake alley, past the old thea. | | ‘Yes. 
the clutches of-a eas will you pers ter on, agazine street— i whivhth is now.an auction |. “Where, may: Task?” 
me to supplement the kindness of fate, by x aoe Gravier to the St. Charles || Harold-was growing fierce iaadan this im: 
provi ae with a home: during your stay pe | | tinent assault, and he, answered: ‘You s 
r ring his name and being shown have ‘the sum I promised you to-morrow or next 
“But, Mr. Gaspard, I’ve got money; T can go | to his room, ie sat down and wrote an _adver- |'day. 
toa hotel, w, she interrupted, - “| tisement, offering a reward of one hundred dol-| ‘ ** Better. sa; oulders. if wan pees, 
“Phere is one serious objection to your going lars that ee lead to the discovery G£ his: shrugging tie Phe “1 wan to use the 
to a hotel,” hossaid;“‘ and that is this: your, niece, Hester Co arwins who, in the words of the mon Ey Zi 
uncle Haroltl: will, in all probability, visit New | gavertiooment ‘had deserted her home, in: the en to-morrow be it) p 
Orleans in quest i f yom, and, of course, he will | P: Bg James, at the suggestion of a] . egal I call at the hotel, or will you make it 
Fe gies search “t) © hotels © ‘rst. Don't you young man “named racy, Cuthbert, and was | Convenient to/drop into nity office?” 
think so?’ | now in New Orleans, /-“T-shall call at rour office. bai 
Yes,: she thought so; but 3 the not find her |... This done, he ees one of his servants | “At what hour?” placing / shis ‘uibrella ‘under 
out anywhere? ~‘“ ES et ester added, ‘‘T | to. the Picayune, “with it, and being too | his arm 
must find employmen: my b ee ‘will not last | nervous to sit longer in the quiet room, he don-| “Between tiiree and four.” 
lan yo Gebode AOA siilony chateihe aaa, soansing We | (Tho Wibldinan bowed te Heimela Galeax 
oO you propose : le: a scann C) C) man bowed as he) and was 
“ cee dear me! I never yeh about that” faces pr oe a sag ‘final ii turning away, when a sudden thought oceurred 
she re lied, & ut I can — nay ip eee ; to Harold, and, catching the lawyer’s coat-tail, 
on one’ of the p sand gave way | he asked: “But, suppose I purchase you, may 


“Muale, oF cor Frenchy band Fthini® to bitter reflections. B Rianeae Pes she not employ some some onié e bring 
soon et ot Tcoul i children to }* He was intermy od in this by a j; wiry, | matters to a crisis at once?” i 
panne Re individual, with a large hat and an he lawyer paused a moment, 1 1 up at 
om do.” | imm } f ; Te on the | fhe tall tree before him, then down ab ythe wet 
: rd, brave an aed | shoulder, said, faz ‘grass, then pursed up his lips as if he was about 
Rupert, sg 1d speak well: © Good- j jleasure of |/to whistle, and finally said: “ L-will humor her 
toon g atever branc Is Bt. James/; by pretending to yee ager to hasten the suit, and 
remunerat Memon n at aw attribute all the delays to legal ee ncaies, 
ou would soon break down tit PAN ) Shaking x off. the hand which | rested on his | and if she becomes too determined, Tl try to 
“Bub I must do something,” she said a. eidalden™™ the latter said, rising as he spoke: ‘‘I | effect a compromise, oh?” 
inedly. | ad I can’t do anything else.” | | am that gentleman.” AS “*T have been living on a compromise all my 
rout oe loa yours es ee Ah! Le So 1 thee abage replied eee Mite, naan getting ered: Be it—tired of her 
Si ve quit eu m not mistaken; no, sir poet, ceaseless threa: ani erin; 
to Holeombe wha ys -_ = »| ‘Then, if she Won't come to terms, you can,” 


S805, aaa? what s— 
Peas nly, 


certai 
a may ask what ‘you 
‘to do so foolish a 


ba here he lowered his.voice:to a hoarse whis- 


bik waichacey ance ne 


to. ee ht wil sto} Svat $2 in. 
the ae ie ould ‘usgest we sel pl to, mi: 
aunt] fontilea’s, on St. C street, Sho. 


receive. you kindly Da aie and perh: “ma masking as many qu ret ly into the 
von ase pn aoe = Re le os ae 

; She would: mme nob our attention , pleased what he saw there, he 
intrude herself on the privacy of a sietbegse ‘presse »dwart’s hand = ‘Tl cali to 


see you to-morrow 
we Good-night, us replied the Stor, ‘and rambled 


whorl W55 a suite sronsal alts ie | energy 


a My 
I'm much obliged for your kin anys ia Garning on-the Hétis eae neoaide “€You | aways 
deed; but I would rather go to a hotel until you | talk like a fool sin.” “As he” went out at the Magazine- street gate, 
have consulted your atint, ‘at least.” pling: in the least disconcerted, the other re- Hania noticed that his legs were very much 
He consented to this, and de yiid Dani, on, act like-one, As for.me,1 | bowed; that his hat, which seemed to rest upon 


k; itis my business, but, ‘discre- | his shoulders, was almost as long as his coat, 
tion is eitora 8 you want, my dear six—diserotion.” | and that; t;' altogether, he thought him avery’ ‘odd = 
ee hues ‘ou know who you are talking\to?” dei little limp of ‘mischief done bas ae a ne 
‘Harold, now beside himself with ra suit of mAs clothes. : 
et pertootir am! eddressing Mr. att ail fig —— ut iy If 
| on Holcombe Hall, and, eh oie ht | emiiy bol ee CHAPTER xv terion m7 
ws What shes talking: about, And Dhaven’t:| 0! 0) (DAWSBE | era eee fos ott dl 
the slightestdoubt but what'she dées+I have'the On the ‘follow: aig dt ae yron» Skittles;: 
leasure ofaddtessing the gentleman who;'ona'| Esq.; was seated in! fice, looking) over — 
de) night; pepaiterts years dgo,'east a) ai ares legal documents; a par of oe on his 


cab, ey were soon deposited ne Bae of tho | 
St. Charles Hotel+then a new structure, | / : 
They went in'by a private door, and an obser 
comer servant:sho eee Hiéster:her room, ‘atthe 
threshold of which Rupert: !bade:! hen: ‘adieuy 
promising to return ina: few thours./) 

‘dle wasias gene as’ his’ word*nay; bctien stor 
with him the ght Mis| | Montleas his aunt, ay 
dark,:-élderly lady; j whos after: forinal inbro- 
duction: to ester, sai ‘ 


touive , Maw “2769 sd 2a forsiel ont cl Diy et Hie 201 & { tii of ila 


ai 
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sgifiall black table, while his diminutive body 
Was Hlmost ‘lost in’ the depths of an, immense 
pe med CHAI. eo i star ar ‘t 
He fad scanned’ over ‘the Bape Seaeaniee 
them, and wis about to ris¢ when a, tap at the 
dbor“éhtsed’ him to take’ off his glasses, and 
put ddwn his feet, as he said: “Come in.”, 

The door opened, and Madge, dressed up, in 
her thany-colored costume, entered. ;,.. 
At’ first,’ Mr. Skittles’ weak. vision, did, not 
penetrate her disguise, and he said, crisply: 

“Go about your business, ma’am; we don’t 
want any Voodobding or fortune-telling here.” 

“Don’t you, know me better than that?’ re- 
pied Madge, advancing, and looking him in;the 
ay sg 


HOW hy, Fae ag me!” and he put..on ;his 
#laisses and took a long stare at thé-odd-looking 
creature before him. “Tye seen: you often on 
the streets; and so you, are Margaret Moulton, 
alias the Voodo Queen. of the First, Munici- 
pality?” p Pe Oe 
» Yes,” shé answered, sPIpeIpe Be basket, of 
herbs upon the table; “I use this disguise, . to 


pore myself from insult, and to work outa | 


& as well.” : oP A ees 
» “Ouite cHainal: Upon my conscience, I 
wouldnt havé ‘known a bit of you. But, my, 
déar iiddam, you Can do better'than sell herbs;, 
you ‘can make him: Papegtt you. Why don’ 
you'do it? Monty i8* better—that is, it will go. 
a great deal abt Sola revengé, and he alto- 
eriier miore'satistactory.” 
he ‘womiat’s face was burning red under- 
riéath' the “yellow “stdin, as ‘she, replied: “T 
wouldn't touch\4’vent of his money; it would 
appear ‘to the liké Gertie’s blood-money; and, 
besides, T wane aniple satisfaction.” 
“Bub, syould not money satisfy, you?’ I don’t 
et eter you, a. miserable stipend, but, a. 
bod POUT Se rT wrrrdaa ph Sse 
(Nol impatiently: “I don’t want money.” . 
“ You had better think seat, he said, aston-' 
ished at” her 'vitidictivenéss; “remember, my 


deat matam, nionéy. is money.” See 
She looked sharply, suspiciously, into his face, 
as she said:'* Why do you wish t0, settle this 
matter in this" way?” Me af 
The‘question was unexpected, and it, brought 
the blood to ‘the little ugly face, but Skittles 
manaYved to call up'a sickly smile, and answer: 


NG" yo other ‘redsdu, ma’m, than to benefit |) 


you,’ ‘Possibly there is not another attorney at 
the New Orleans bar that would advise ‘you to 
do'this, for the Very réason that your accept-. 
ance of it would take money oub of my own 
poe “ Now that seems strange to you, doubt- 
ess,” and here hé tossed his head to one sida, 

and shut tight his right “eye, staring all the 
time, ata treniéndous rate, out of the other, 

“bub my heart is human, not proféssional. I- 
have tried to be'sordid and selfish like “other 
ee but T' can’t; no,, struggle as I will, fT 


He’ seerned’ very sorry “that his heart was.|) 


made of such tender stuif, but the woman was 
riot tobe deceived’ by this cheap display of, 
rtiet, and) lifting’ her basket, she said, curtly:, 
‘So your heart is too soft eh? Well, sir, there’ 
are othérs who willbe’ glad to attend’ to my 
byrersoganes » 10 sh al e . sia 
he was about to say ‘ good-morning,” When’ 
Mr, Skittles bounded ah ot his Heat as if He 
was ‘composed, iii a’ great tieasure, of India rub-, 
berj and laying ‘his hand; coaxingly upon her 
arm, said';? |! eet y ae a, 
You jump at ‘conclusions’ altogether too 
readily when you pik that I would not prose- 
cute your ‘suit; ty dear madam, I’m well 
awaré-of the’ fact’ that ‘you can obtain ‘any 
amount! of advice, ‘yes, ‘madam, ‘any’ amount, 
pbut—” and here he paused’ and Ido at her’ 
with an ‘assumed benevolence of expression that, 
imany other instance might ‘have been irresist- 
ible a the cree ee Sikes ony. lost. on” 
Madge; who sim ySaid, ina frigid way: ° 
s Well, Mr, Bicittles? Pippa art oF 
is Well, ma’m, ‘as’ I was’ going to remark, you. 
will find few gentlemen in fogal Circle ea at 
step. out of the ‘beaten’ path’ of  proféssio 
labors, as I have done, to advise you to settle” 
ee Lee Toa sot pas 
‘don’t want money,” snapped Madge, 
impatiently. « 10 BW fa ee 
|“ Punderstand that now," ‘he atigwered! “and: 
be it far from mé'to for . 
directly, any client of e into 4 Tihe of policy. 
not congenial to their taste. “If Act say shove 
matters, ll push him against’ rhe: wal ‘jn a 
OTT At Swink) EERY AGH,” nit" Mil” 
That's w! ‘want done,” replied Madge. 
“When will you begin?” 
“Sit down,” he said, pointing to @ chair’ahd 
sinking into’ one ‘himself.’ ‘Now, the first, 
thing is, what do we ‘intend to Rioye Please. 
rim over ‘last, nig! 


the main ‘facts, as’ you ht, 
andl jot thom down.) 7 
“Don't you remember what, I’ told ‘you only |) 
last dvening Mm! 8 a ets 


_ Obi yes, “very well; that is, Pye a general 
idea of ‘the case, but I’ want the dates and de- 
thils, youlkmow. Nothing hits a jury as hard 
inva base like this'as dates.” 7" 

~He’ eng up his pei and waited for her to. 


etl it 10 


nose, 9nd his big feet planted,on the top of a | 


, either by inuendo or |) 


.; Madge looked down upon the floor a while; 
then into the wee, expectant face in front of 
her, and.after passing her hand over her fore- 
head a number of times,she said, in aslow, hesi+ 
tating way: peeey : * 
“My poor. brain is very, weak, and Dye been 
treated so cruelly in, this, world, that. Pve: got 
Gertie’s trouble. all mixedjupiwith myjown. 
Let me see. Do you want me to begin atthe 
first?” ‘ a Pf fire , poe 

a > ¥Yes,, cortainkys at the first.” si 
uf: Well then, the beginning was. Harold Hol- 
comibe’s coming to our’ home. in, Huntsville; 
Alabama.” ; 

‘ That. was; when?” interrupted Skittles. 

“That was in July, 1837, £ think.”\.., ; 

“Wery, B00d July, 37,” he put.down the 
date: ‘Well, goon.” 

“Te, remained there; all: that. summer and 
winter, and,in/March of the following yearihe 
married :my" sister, Gertrude Moulton, whom 
everybody called the beauty of Alabama.” 

_-! Maxch,.,1838,” repeated: the; lawyer, as his 
pats flew oyer the paper. . ‘‘ Well, what followed 
| the marriage?) <b shay ; ; q 
‘ After a few months the young Englishman: 


: | grew tired of his American bride, and one night 


| he disappeared. Gertie was wild -with grief, 
| and we thought for a while she was going to lose 
| her wits. Insanity, you must know, is a malady 
| that runs in our family.” [sk 
“ Ah!” was the only xemark)made by Mr. 
| Skittles; and Madge proceeded: Apr 2 
es pat eeesed ohilé was. born-+that is the 
irl what, they, eall, Hester. Copwin-—my sister 
Bra to me, ‘Margaret,’ said she, “Dm-going to 
hunt; for Harold, and. Ipwant yout look after 
my poor, baby,,. Be..a mother to, it,jif ILmever 
come.;back,;’ and then.she went away in the 
night, without a single soul: knowing anything: 
abg UPR UP ea aera en ae ta 
acs WW, ent a in. the night,” repeated the law-; 
yer, St well?) mu i 3 
“ Yes, went off, and. six. weeks after she;met 
him on thé steamer Magnolia, at *Memphis:' 
They met on the guards, after supper, and) on 
her recognizing him they had some ‘words 
when he lifted her up and threw her) overboar 


r ao bac, sir!, and,our poor Gertie has; never been 


ihgand of since!” aye) son, 

_ * Who witnessed this?? put in the lawyer. 
«The watch ofthe boat and: two passengers.” 
= And why was not Holcombe arrested on the 

spot? i ry r ' f 

"He would have been, sir, but. he leaped into! 
the river at, once, and jeverybody thought the 
jwas drowned, I. thought so myself..for five 
jyears; then I found,.bim out. He was a wid- 
ower for the second time then:”, ..... a4 

“Good!” ejaculated the attorney; ,“‘ this is'as 
good as a romance... Well? ¢ ru. ye 

‘I took his child, Hester, to him and made 
{him swear to give her everything he essed, 
‘both in England and America, on com ition:that 
Ishould not hang him.” 

.** Yes, and he did not keep his oath;eh?” 

“His English heir; whom he: ,intended. to: 
marry Hester to, married another, and,Harold 
drove Gertie’s child out into the world,” ‘ 

“Very foolish proceeding on his part;”. re-; 
marked Skittles: “But »where are, your !wit- 
nesses now—the mate and the two passengers?” 

“The passengers I) know nothing about; the 
mate, Jacob, Pendlip, lives at. Pa eah, Ken-) 
tucky—or, at least, did. live,there four \years 
ago, ' Tas ae [rtehttet tv 

Pe ata where, is your sister Gertrude’s mar- 
riage certificate: 4; } ora? grid 

The. woman ,looked...at the lawyer sharply. 
‘What is that to you?’ she asked...» y . 
“Oh, oan he replied; ‘“only itis, neces+, 
sary to prove.the legitimacy. of this girl, Hester, 
in ease of the death of herdfather.”,...._. 


before.” "Then, after a, moment’s silence, she 
jadded: “T have got the certificate: all 
But, now, whee will you haye him arrested?’ 
“Well, it will take some time, to- go. up there 
and have all the papers made out, you see.” 
- «No need to go up. there,” she said; ‘he is.in 
the city at this very moment.” i ast 
“Indeed!” » with well. affected. ; surprise. 


a iat ” nol ; ey : 
ers At the St, Charles Hotel,” - 
| “That's a good thi 

night we'll arrest him. 
oS Why, not. iy? { ; 

| tT¢ will take all day to make out the papers; 
my,dear, madam, and only the utmost expedi- 


jthis eyening. But, Pl do my; best—my very 


She thanked, him, in hon gricky blunt manner, 
lane nee promising to ,again. in the-morn- 
jing, left... - rc Stirs r are yigity 
| Whon her footsteps could be no longer heard, 
the Fate attorney rubbed his, hands, and ‘mut- 
red: ; 
“A sharp: customer,|but not, a ‘match for 
Skittles by a long shot. No,,sir-ee! Mr, Hol- 
combe must leave town, to-day, and that will 
give us a chance..to. get, rid of, the woman in 
some way. One person is quite enough to,have 
session of. sucha precious, secret —quite 
enough.” : 
He put on his hat, made a circuitous journey 


| 
toithe St. Charles Hotel, atid informed Harold 
that Madge would not compromise. .' i 
“Then she must be otherwise’ dealt with,” 
said; Harold. ff of ‘ 
The lawyer closed. one eye, and saidt 
‘Quite right—in some other wayl” 
They understood! each other. i 


»CHAPLER XVI. 
s PARTING. 06 
On the third day after ’Bijah had ineurr 
his master’s displeasure, lie’/was seated im front 
of his-cabin mending a fishing-rod, and wonder- 
ing if Harold really meant to carry out'his 
threat of sending: him to Alabama: 

/He had. talked -the whole matter over and 
over again with Bett,.and they had almost 
concluded that Harris: was: only a disagreeable 
myth conjured ‘up ‘to At ert them, and that 
*Bijah would never leave Big Brier Bend at all. 
However, ‘the threatened separation had’ had 
the effect of bringing: outa great deal of latent 

| affection on both sides, and the prospect of 
parting im:theircase;!as\in all others, made + 
| them appreciate their possession of each other 
more y than:they:had ever done before. 

But, notwithstanding their-hopes; the shadow 
of Harold; Holeombe’s::threat still enshrouded 
them, and *Bijah, mending his! pole, tried’ in 
vain to hum a favorite ditty.9 (14 2 ANG 

Presently Bett came out and ‘sat down beside 
him'with her sewing.:!» There was'a silence-of # 
few moments, and then Bett observed that the 
pole was a very old one, andishe wondered’ 

ijah did not go out to the swamp and cuta 
new one. ry Ses et 

“ Well,” replied the oldman, “TI might hav’ 
done:dat, ‘but I’se kinder: queer in some: tings. 
I. always hankers for dejole t'ings um de ole 
places. |. Bett; gal, I'd nebber leabe de Bend if it’ 
was) léf?\to me. .ANo, sit; I nebber, nebber’ 
would,?? j cee v¥ 
He shook-his head-sadly, and the old womans’ 
seeing the tears gather in “his \eyes; said: 
“ Pivaps twill be lef tor vou, *Bijah, I do» be- 
lieve de storni has blowed ovah,'an’dat you're: 
gwine-to stay at:home; aftah all.” : st 
They ‘talked the mattersover forthe: next, 


half-hour, and by thistime! Bett had instilled 
into his spirit,some ofther own: hopefulness, and” 
*Bijah om to talk about :putting a new roof 
onthe cabin. in the early spring, and-of other 
improvements «in ‘the interior,: which: he pre« 
dicted wouldadd, not only ‘to: its beauty, but 
to the comfort: of its inhabitants as! well: 

Just-as this maitter had’ received its final set- 
tlement, Wilson, the oversder, was" seen’ ay 


ight... 


sy I’m glad ‘of that. To-. 


tion will get them ready in time to take action’ 


proaching from the direction of the Hall. ‘He 
came: with rapid strides, andere either of the 
old couple had time to conjecture the nature’ 
of his-visit, he said: ‘ figs : 

‘1Bijah, Mx. Harris'‘has«sent his'man after’ 


"A ftah me?’ echoed the old slaveyhis heart 
sinking. within him. ‘‘An’ do ey really mean’ 
to take me ’way, Mr. Wilson? Do-dey really 
mean to take me ’way!”: li 

“Yes,” was the: unfeeling reply; get ready 
at, rs oa : P ie ‘ a 

“No, no, nob: now; —— poor: old | 
flinging her arms about her husband’s neck an 
straining him to her bosom, ‘‘Oh, Massa Wil- 
son, ef "yourtake *Bijah *way dis:chile will die 
—die suah! die suah!” 2 thi ibe 

“Take bart, Bett, gal,” whispered ’Bijah, 
a his hand edressingly on her head; “‘de 

rd will ‘comfort you in yer loneliness, an’ 


| mebbe will habe de goodness to-call-us bofe up" 


dar ‘soon, \whar dar willbe no ‘sellin’ ’way to 
Alabama, or any odér place.” : f 3iaD 

“Tican'tilet, you gol” screamed. Bett; clinging 
closer and. closer; ‘*it’s like pullin’ out deh’art' 


‘ the ‘ .| out wy one’s body.” 
*'So it is,” shesaid; ‘‘Ididn’t think. of; that 


“But mebbe ole massa will take ‘me back,” 
said: ’Bijah, endeavoring. to soothe ‘Bett, ‘San’ 
we'll die, to: r yet nidone date f 
»‘* No, nol”, cried the old woman; “you will 
nebber see Big Brier Sener an’ we separate! 
poe Renn oF Oh, teary stan’ it, 
can’t stam it!,, Bijahy ysigood by: PAGE 1 

She tore herself away and rushed frantically’ 


pee! 
to touch the old slave upon the sho der, and- 


losin: @.”? Pty 
‘Bijah looked at-him je ogee te Ne 


It did strike even Wilson vas. a. hard: lot, and 
he said, somewhat kindly: ‘Goon, then, and 
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say good-by. Mr. Harris is. waiting .up at the 
house for us, and so don’t keep him waiting; he 
won't like it.” 19 

“'Bijah promised to be expeditious, and disap- 

eared. He came out directly, holding Bett’s 

and, and Wilson. noticed» that the tears were 
silently coursing down the cheeks:of both. 

The old woman leaned against the door-post, 
and said: ‘ Good-by, ’Bijah;. you’s bin a good 
man to me, an’ now we's partin’ foreber, Pll 
pray de ‘Loldi you be:happy down in Alabama 
as ye hev bin heahat de ole Bend; an’ I kin tell 
you twill be a mighty lonesome place widout 

ou,” 

* She began to:cry harder than ever, and *Bijah 
muttered, in a broken voice: ‘‘Good-by, Bett, 
gal, an’ I’ meet you dah some day.” 

He pointed to the sky, now. golden in the sun- 
set, and hurried after Wilson. Turning around, 
when he had, put a hundred yards between 
him and’ his former home, he saw Bett lying 
across the threshold, and he knew that she hi 
fainted. : 
rf A’mighty help dat poor, lonely ole wo- 
man,” he said, and burst into tears again. 

That night ’Bijah, from the deck of the 
steamer Princess, saw! the lights of Holcombe 
Hall twinkle into: gloom and nothingness, and 
he then realized; more keenly than ever; that he 
was the property of thé'man who stood: quietly 
by: his side, wholly oblivious of the pain that 
was gnawing atthe poor slave's heart. He felt, 
too; that he was’ payingra:terrible penalty for 
oneindiseretion,;: 242 Lio) 1 


CHAPTER XVII. 
“ent desi A NEW PLOT. I ‘ 

Hanotp Hotcomem arrived home the morn- 
ing after ’Bijah’s departure, disappointed, mis- 
erable, and: badly scaired, ‘too. e had relin- 

wished his seare 

ew Orleans, lest Madge should take it into her 
head. to: have him apprehended for ‘Gertrude 
Moulton’s murder. 

He ‘had given Byron Skittles one hundred 
dollars asa retaining fee to bind him ‘to his in-! 
terests, and the little attormey had promised to 
clip the ¢laws of the Voodoo queen, and make 
her \perfectly harmless; or, failing in this, he 
was pledg: to give Harold timely warning to 
quit the country, and thus escape the gallows. 

This last; however, was a:dernier resorte, and 
was not to be thought of as long as any other 
expedient remained untried. arold was not 
over-confident of Byron Skittles’ power to con- 
trol, Madge, and hence if was that on his arri- 
val.at Holeombe Hall he instructed Toy—who 
alone of all the servants knew his secret—to 
load ‘his revolvers and bring them to the li- 
brary. i : 

He had quite made up his mind to offer a des- 
perate resistance in case the officers of the law 
should attempt his capture. 

But there was rio need. of this precaution, for, 
during the might, the door-bell’ at ‘Holeombe 
Hall was rung with great violence, and Toy 
brought the intelligence ‘to. Harold, who stood 
pale.and excited—pistol in hand—in the. center 
of the library, that a gentleman named Skittles 
from the city wished to sée the master 

‘* Skittles?’ repeated Harold. 
man?” 

‘“ Yes, sir,” replied Toy: “‘ very small.” 

“* Wears a high silk hat?” 

‘A very is one, sir.” 

‘Has very large feet, eh?” f 

‘‘ Well, sir, I couldn’t say for that,” answered 


“Ts he a small 


Toy; ‘it was too dark to see the feet.” 
of es! to be sure. I never thought of 
that. Tell him to come in.” 


Toy did so, and Byron Skittles, with his huge 
umbrella, still under his arm, stalked into the 
apartment, in the center of which he stood: for 
@ moment, looking curiously about him, : 

.““Good-evening,, Mr. Holcombe,” he said, at 
length, approaching Harold, hat in’ hand. 
“Comfortable quarters: here, very comfortable 
upon my, word, Better than 1 expected; in 
fact; sir, [had no idea we had such. ‘fine houses 
in Louisiana, , I see you understand: what: good 


living is and—” . i 
‘“ Where) did you come from?’ interrupted 
Holcombe, out of allpatiences 60 2) Lu 
“New Orleans,” coolly replied Skittles, drop- 
eae pew a chair, and) making room for hig hat 
on'the table besidehimi bul 


/*{When-didi'you leave there?” . 
_ { Atfive o’clockithis evening. © 
“Well go. on; what brought youhere?” de- 
manded Harold.» -s: fQ 
‘'Can’h youguéss??. ) ATID Out 
“No sir; I can’t guess. I’ve no time for 
guessing. Go ons) don’t, you 'see Tnall impa- 
tience? / ut 4 ; 
Skittles lifted his heavy brows and looked his 
questioner calmly in the face. “Isee,” he said. 
‘I camé up with Madge.” 
‘With Madge?” ejaculated Harold, starting 


up. rm : 
»‘ Yes, with Madge,” replied the lawyer; ‘‘ but 
there is no cause for'alarm. Your case is in the 
hands of anattorney who understands fully the 
line of policy adopted: by the opposition. ‘So, 
‘ou see, you’re lucky—a devilish sight luckier 
mosti people I know.” bit d 
t Where is she now?? 


after Hester, and fled from |, 


““Gone ‘to her cabin; 


I promised to sleep in 
the 'cottion-shed; and so/got rid of her.” = 


“What does she “propose doing? © What 
brought her ‘back 'so suddenly?” 

“T told her it was ee to come up here 
and have the case’ tried in St:‘James Parish. 


To-morrow I’m to have you arrested.” 

“Me?” exclaimed Harold, grasping his re- 
volver. As . : 

“Now, don’t get excited,” said the little man; 
‘nothing so ill becomes a man of sense’as ex- 
citement; besides, as I said before, I have pro- 
vided for your safety.” 

‘“ How—in what manner?” 

“ Will vou be calm? I can’t: talk business un- 
Soe act like a'sane man.” 

ith an ‘effort, Holeombe managed to drop 

into his seat and hold his breath’ while Skittles 
proceeded to say that there was nothing to be 
gained by dealing tenderly with Madge. 

“Tm aware of that,” replied Harold, ‘and 
I'm tired of it, too.” 

“Well, then, tell me,” said the wee lawyer, 
“have you a room in this house, or on this 


| place, that could be converted into a prison on 


short notice?” 

“ Wes. 2, 

“Where is it?” 

** Tn the tower.” 

“Ts it a secure room?” 

“Ver ad 

“No means of escape?” 

“* None.” 

‘* Any windows?” 

‘No; only two small apertures, and these 
are grated.” : : * 

Skittles smiled blandly; got up, shook Har- 
old’s limp hand, helped himself to the wine that 
sab upon the table, sat down again, and simply 
\said, smacking his lips'as he did ‘so, “Good!” 
This pantomime was exceedingly disagree- 
\able to'Holeombe, who was feverishly anxious 
to hear Skittles’ programme unfolded, and so 
he said: ‘ Pray tell me what you purpose do- 


in: g 
f Can’t you guess?” 
“No!” blunt 


“Phen PLL tell you. I pe making Miss 
Madge a prisoner, and that room up in the 
‘tower her prison. Once there, you can sleep 
peacefully, and she will fare better than she 
does now. Poor thing; it will bea good change 
for her.” f 

The plan met Harold’s approval at once, and 
he’ couldn’t help wondering how it was that he 
had neyer thought of this expedient before. 

‘* But when do we seeuré her?” he asked. 

‘'To-night,” the little man’ said. 

“Why to-night?” 


“Because, if you don’t arrest her to-night, 
she will have you ter to-morrow.” 

Z: Enough,” replied Harold: ‘How many 
will it take?” 

“How many what—men?” 

toes?) 


“Vou and I can do it. No one else need 
know of the affair. ‘It will be more safe.” 

“T see,” said Harold; ‘but Toy—my man 
Toy—knows everything, and hence there is no 
reason why we should attempt to keep him in 
the dark as to this matter. He will be her 
jailer, you know.” : 

Skittles did not relish the idea of having a 
common, vulgar servant in his confidence, and 
he said so, but Harold replied: 

“Toy is as faithful as a spaniel; I will answer 
for him. Besides, as I said before, we must 
take him into the secret if we bring her here.” 
|.“ Well, then; if we miust, we must,” said the 
lawyer, at last. “Where is this model man— 
this fellow, Toy?” 

Holcombe touched @ bell-cord: at his elbow; 
afar off a musiéal bell tinkled softly, and the 
next instant Toy stood bowing in the doorway. 

“Come in, Toy,’ said’ Harold. “We have 
something to communicate to you.” = 

The man advanced, and his master added: 
“This is Mr. Skittles, trom the city—a friend of 
mine, who has kindly volunteered to help me to 
escape the snare’ set: 
vixen, Madge.” 2 Leer 

Toy said: ‘*Ah!°indeed?” and looked shyly. 
at the lawyer, who, in turn, looked hard at 
him, as he said; ‘Mr. Toy, T have placed the 
igreatest confidence in your discretion, and I 


trust that, in our future intercourse, nothing’ 


will occur calculated to mar that confidence 
in’ the ‘slightest, or impair the good opinion 
your frank, honest face created on my first see- 
ing you. 

te bowed» almost to the floor, and ‘said: “I 
hope not.” RS rs 

“And now to busitiess,” continued Skittles, 
addressing himself to Toy; “you are familiar 
with this woman’s premises, are you not?” 

‘* Ves; sir; I know where she lives.” 

“Ahi with great soleiimity, “you know 
where she lives. Good! You will, I presume, 
under the direction of ‘Mir. Holeombe' here, con- 
duct us to herabode??  - 

‘Yes, sir, with pleasure.” 

i And assist us in making‘ her 4 prisoner?” 

‘Yes) sir,” 

‘‘And ‘aid us in conveying her to the dark 
room up there in the tower?” : 

1 Midd 2Hodiwdo as Olas 


for me ‘by that infernal 


Harold was about to make an observation, 
but Skittles, with the greatest importance in 
the world, waved him into silence, merely re= 


| marking, by way of explanation: “I_ believe 


your case isin my hands; if so, Peet me to con+ 
duct it after my own ideas.” Then, turning to 
Toy, he said: ‘ Now get your hat, my man, and 
we'll be'ready in a jiffy.” gar le 
Ten minutes later the three men stole noise- 
lessly out of ‘the, side entrance to, the Hall, and ; 
turned their steps toward Dark Swamp. 


‘CHAPTER XVII. 
THE PRISONER OF THE TOWER. 


Mapa’ Mouton was’ seated in front of a 
blazing fire of pine logs, that hissed and stewed, 
and, steamiéd and crackled, and the’ crimson 

low of which lit up her features with a glare 
that added not a little to the weird and uncanny 
appearance of the woman. 

“To-morrow,” she muttered, ‘to-morrow will 
see the beginning of the end. To-morrow Harold 
Holcombe will begin to feel what it is. to: be 
haunted by a sister’s vengeance for years and 
years ;he will begin to realize that 1 am more 
than a scolding woman; that,I can do.as well 
as dare. Better for him that Gertrude Moulton. 
was sleeping in that churchyard, where her suc-, 
cessful rival sleeps to-night, and that he were 
lying, stiff and stark, by her side, than that I 

ould do what J will do to-morrow.” 4 
~ She ‘rubbed her hands together and smiled, a. 
fierce, ugly smile, and then continued: “He 
may bog: for mercy, and © promises, but he, 
won’t be able to deceive me again. That he has 
managed to do too long. Pye been a dupe, a 
tool, a play ute for this fellow all these years, 
in hopes of making Gertie’s child the heiress of 
Holeombe Hall, the mistress of proud. English 
manors ‘and broad fertile fields, but all that is 
gone now—gone like a, day-dream that.only 
dazzled to deceive,” : 

The woman was silent for a moment; then: 
she burst forth again: “‘I ought not to have 
eonsented to having the girl called his niece 
when she was his own child. Her name is. Hes- 
ter Holcombe, not Corwin, and she should have 
had her. real name had I been as keen and 
shrewd as he has proved himself to be.” 

She rubbed her hands together in the old 
fierce fashion, as if she would cleanse them of 
all complicity in the wrong she complained of, 

While thus engaged the door was pushed 
oper, and the large hat of Byron Skittles was 
thrust into sight. i 

Madge was upon her feet in an instant. 

‘* What do you want now?” she asked, recog- 
nizing the attorney at the first glance. 

**Pardon me for this rather unseasonable in- 
terview,” he replied, stepping in and approach- 
ing Madge; ‘but IF wanted to ask you a few. 
questions relative to this Holcombe matter.” 

““Well, go on,” said Madge, pushing him a 
chair, and seating herself; ‘‘what do you want 
to know?’ " ie 

“T_ came to inquire if you had any, positive 
proof that your sister died by the hand of Hol- 
combe.” j 

He was shifting closer and closer to her, 

“Proof! What more proof do you,wantthan 
Tye already—” a , 

She did not finish the sentence, for Skittles, 
with a rapidity we would not. have been ready, 
to give him credit for, thrust a\gag, inthe shape: 
of ‘a large handkerchief, in her mouth, and, at 
the same time, pinned her arms tightly behind 

er, 7 ed : 
She made a desperate effort to ‘free herself, 
and would doubtless have succeeded in doing so,,. 
had not Toy and Holcombe rushed in, and, with 
the aid of a rope, tied her hands and feet. t 

It would be utterly impossible to describe the 
look that came into the woman’s eyes. as) she re- 
cognized Holcombe, and saw, too, that -he was 
merely a confederate of the monkey-like lawyer, 
who had duped her so cruelly, 

_ She strained. the thongs that bound her, but 
without avail, aud Toy and Skittles lifted her to 
her feet, which they now unbound, and, Toy 


said: I 
“Walk now. Put your feet under you.” 
“Yes, you may as well take. matters coolly,” 
added Skittles, “we don’t intend you any bod- 
sea You. shall be better taken care of 
where you are going than where you,are now.” 
She stood erect, and flashed her eyes at Hok- 
combe, who, like a guilty coward, kept.in the 
hackeroune, ane maintained an utter silence. 
Tt was a long way back to the Hallyand Dark 
Swamp-was never more dismal than on this oc- 
easion. : ‘ 1 
The cypress, clothedin. garments of swinging; 
moss, grew so dense that éven the faint light of | 
the stars failed to Renetrale the Rees. of the 
solitude, and the soil was so, oozy.and damp that 
the whole party were ever, and anon ankle deep 
in the black mire. ,, ee pe Sheth? 
Skittles growled and talked all the way;Har- 
old was silent; while, Toy grunted.-and. panted, 
as if wholly unused to such yiolent-exer¢ise. =. | 
Finally Holcombe Hall. was reached, and 
Madge conveyed to the room in, the tower that 
had been-selected for her prison., Here. the gag 


was taken out of her mouth by Toy, the others; 
haying retired to the lower part of the house, 


_ WITHOUT MERCY. 
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and the woman began to understand the object 
of her arrest and her probable fate. This did 
not prevent her from demanding: 

‘Why was I_brought here?’ 

“Wor safe-keeping, I believe,” was the meek 


Ey. - 
‘ But ’m no criminal to be locked up in this 
fashion.” 

“No one said you was,” said Toy, ‘“‘ but people 
with long tongues are dangerous, and it’s better 
to have you here than master in jail.” 

“But this is a living tomb,” ejaculated the 
woman. “It is cruel for three stout men to 
take this mean advantage of a woman.” : 

“ Better to have you in this living tomb, than 
my master in a dead one,” was the cool rejoin- 
der. 

“But your master is a murderer,” exclaimed 
the woman, ‘‘and I know it.” 

“Tf you hadn’t knowed it so well you might- 
n’t have been here,” said Toy, slamming the 
door, and locking it firmly on the outside. 

Madge listened to his retreating footsteps un- 
til they died out into silence, and then she made 
arush with all her force against the heavy 
door. The bolts rattled in their sockets; the 
chain on the outside clanked, a night-bird flew 
screaming by an orifice in the wall, and that 
was all. 

The deep darkness; the cold walls; the 
thought that this was to be her abode until 
death came, drove the poor creature, long ver- 

ing upon actual insanity, into its dread con- 
face and, pata one prolonged shriek, that 
echoed fearfully throughout that old pile, she 
fell prone upon the floor, senseless—almost life- 
less. The next morning found her a staring, 
pitiable maniac. 
CHAPTER XTX, 
LOST AT SEA. 

Monrtus flew by, and Tracy Cuthbert found 

plenty of work and tolerably good pay too; and 

rom the Slough of Despond he had emerged at 
last, as Jack Atwell predicted he would, in- 
spired with renewed confidence in his own 
ability to make his way in, the world without 
the assistance of his uncle Harold or anybody 
else. 

He had not attained this, however, without a 
desperate and persistent struggle—a struggle 
such as at one period of his life he would have 
considered himself incapable of waging under 
any circumstances. 

But the thought of his little wife, Dora, 
nerved him in the dark hours of doubt, and the 
hope of seeing her soon gave him fresh courage 
to go forward. 

m a scorching July day he paid the good 
eaptain of the Argyll Dora’s passage-money, 
and now—it being September—he was anxious- 
ly awaiting her arrival. 

As the time approached when the under- 
writers assured him the vessel would arrive, he 
could not remain in his studio at all, and, in- 
stead of painting, he haunted the landing all 
day, only to go back at night to his lodgings in 
Dryades street, disappointed and tired. 

Thus days and w flew by, and Pogram & 
‘Waddle, to whom the cargo of the Argyll had 
been consigned, began to grow nervous and a 
St ay lest some accident had befallen the 
vessel. 

They kept their be Nate from Tracy for a 
long time, for they understood the cause of his 
anxiety, and they forged a half-dozen probabil- 
ities that might very readily detain her; but, 
finally, when she was overdue fifteen days, they 
threw off the mask and showed the young hus- 
band their despair. 

“She left Southampton ten days before the 
Pericles,” said Waddle, to Tracy, one morning, 
“and the Pericles arrived here eight days ago, 
and is now almost ready to leave again.” 

The hopeless tone of Mr. Waddle’s voice— 
he who wasalways so sanguine before—struck 
a chill to Tracy’s heart, and tremblingly he 


gasped: 

“Then you think she is lost—that she has 
gone down with all on board?’ 

““T wouldn’t like to say that,” replied Mr. 
Waddle, ‘‘ for few vessels perish nowadays that 
some are not saved from them,” 
ae wouldn’t they have reached here ere 

‘*No, there is no reason to suppose that they 
would, for the very good reason, that, if the 
Argyll went down, and some’ of her passengers 
were saved by a passing vessel, it don’t neces- 
sarily follow that that ship should be bound for 
this port. Perhaps they were picked up by a 
vessel bound for one of the West Indies or South 
American ports, and in that case we might not 
hear from them for some weeks to come, it 
might be longer.” 

“Then you really believe the Argyll is lost?” 
said Tracy. 

“T don’t say she is; God forbid, sir; but I’m 
speaking of the worst possible phase of the case, 
tog eae the darkest side of the picture.” 

Mr. Waddle was proceeding unfold the 
brighter view, when a lad entered the counting- 
room of Pogram & Waddle and handed the lat- 
teratelegram. It was dated at Pilot Town, at 
ie mouth of the Mississippi, and read as fol- 

lows; 


The Royal George, from Liverpool, has arrived. 
Picked up a boat’s crew gta to the ship Argyll, 
which perished at sea in a hurricane off the Ba- 
hamas, on the 15th of September.” 

The dispatch was signed by the captain of the 
Royal George, and Mr. Waddle passed it with- 
out a word-of comment to Tracy, 

He read it through and through; then as the 
spirit of a new pili warmed his sinking heart, 
re said, handing the message back to Mr. Wad- 


le: 

“T feel certain, sir, that my Dora—my wife 
was saved, and that she is now at the Balize. 
I’m going down, sir, on the first boat.” 

He rushed out of the office and into Poydras 
street, but, before he had walked far, he heard 
Mr. Waddle’s quick footstep behind him, and 
turning, met that gentleman’s kindly, sympa- 
thetic glance. 

“ Cuthbert, I followed you to tell you that 
your speediest method of obtaining information 
is by telegraphing down there.” 

es; Tracy had not thought of that, strange 
as it may appear, but now he felt grateful to 
Waddle for relieving him ot hours of anxiety 
and suspense, and in company with the latter, 
he rushed into the telegraph office and sent off 
the following: . 
“ To the captain of the Royal George, Pilot Town, La.:” 

“Tse Dora Cuthbert among the saved from the 
wreck of the Argyll? Answer immediately. 

“Tracy CUTHBERT.” 

The young man took the message with a cool, 
indifferent air, spelled it over carefully, and 
Tracy thought tediously; counted the words 
and asked: ‘‘Do you wish to pay for this, sir?” 

“Yes, yes; send it off.” 

‘* Rifty-three cents, sir.” 

The young husband hurriedly pulled out his 
pocket-book and gave the clerk a dollar~ gold- 

iece. ‘There, don’t mind the change until you 

ave sent off the message,” he said, flushed and 
excited. 

“We never do things in that style here,” re- 
plied the young man with an air of the greatest 
importance. ‘ There is your change, sir.” 

racy could have throttled the fellow, when 
he saw him dawdle back to an operator in the 
furthest corner of the room, and heard him say: 

“Jenkins, send this off in its turn.” 

“How long will it be ere its turn comes?” ask- 
ed Tracy. 

“Can't tell,” was the dry response. 

“But, sir,” cried the young husband, ‘‘ that 
message is of the utmost importance. The ship 
on which I was expecting my wife has foun- 
dered at sea, and all that have been rescued are 
at Pilot Town. I wish to ascertain if she is 
among the fortunate. You see now, sir, how 
import-nt that message is.” 

“Yes,” put in Mr. Waddle, ‘‘and this poor 
fellow will die of anxiety if you keep him wait- 
ing long.” 

‘But, sir, we have so many messages relative 
to cargoes and shipments—” 

“Oh, curse the cargoes and shipments!” re- 

lied the merchant, now out of all patience; 
Pp pai 

‘this is concerning a human life which is worth 

more to this young man than all the merchan- 
dise that has reached this city in a twelve- 
month.” 

The clerk opened his eyes at this outburst in 
blank amazement, and apparently fearing an- 
other shot of the same kind, he called back to 
Jenkins, the operator, telling him to send that 
last message at once. 

“When do you suppose I will have an an- 
swer?” asked Tracy. 

‘How do I know?” replied the clerk. ‘‘ Per- 
haps he won’t answer at all, or maybe won’t be 
at Pilot Town, whenghis gets there?” 

“ But when will he for an answer?” de- 
manded Waddle. 

“In an hour, if he likes,” was the curt re- 
sponse, and then Tracy thanked Waddle for his 
kindness, and walked off toward the levee. 

The next hour was a very long one to that 
poor stranger as he wandered hither and thither, 
irying in yain to keep up the hope that now 
only dimly flickered in his heart. Of course he 
thought of the past; of the old, old times in 
Digby and. Mares, when that sunny face lit 
up the scene wit 
ten, and when the thought would come, as it 
did come quite frequently, that perhaps his 
arms should never more enfold that lithe, slen- 
der form—that perhaps those bright eyes were 
sealed forever in death, he felt as if he must 
needs find solace in the swift current of the 
great river that rushed onward, onward un- 
ceasingly to the Gulf, as the tide of humanity 
tends bsg st toward the ocean of eternity. 

When at last the hour had passed, Tracy en- 
tered the telegraph-oftice peein. 

“No, message, sir,” said the clerk, at once, 
and before Tracy could speak. ‘The Royal 
George had crossed the bar before your di 
patch reached her, and she is now being towed 
up to the city,” 

‘When will she get here?” eagerly. 

‘Not before to-morrow morning; possibly not 
before noon,” 
fe And now - was core four o’clock, Sixteen 

ours more of weary, devouring suspense! 

“What will I do with all these hours?’ he ex- 
claimed, when once in the street again. ‘To 


a radiance he had not forgot- | 


wander up and down these streets is torture; to 
go to my lodgings is no better.” 

He walked up Tchapitoulas street, unmindful 
of his surroundings, until he had reached St. 
Mary’s Market. Here he stopped to rest and 
think a moment, and then he retraced his steps, 
| reaching his lodgings just as a drenching rain 

set in, and night—an ugly, dark, rayléss night— 
closed over the city. 


CHAPTER XX. 
NO NEWS! 


Tw anticipation of Dora’s coming, Tracy had a 
suite of apartments furnished in his lodgin 
There were no grand displays of vertu, no costly 
draperies, no high-priced fabrics, but everythin; 
was characterized by a neatness in finish, ani 
an elaboration in detail, that bespoke, as well as 
anything else could possibly do, the taste of the 
man, and the desires of the woman. s 

There were plenty of pictures—little water 
views of Lake Pontchartrain, and sketches of 
deep woods, where sunshine and shadow strug- 
gled for supremacy—and statuary, too—Clites 
and Sappho, and a pure spirituelle Madonna, 
that Tracy had purchased because he fancied it 
bore a close resemblance to Dora. 

Beside all these, there were a few cushioned 
chairs; asofa and dressing-bureau; green shades 
on the window, muslin curtains over these. 

The poor fellow had had hard work to scratch 
together money enough to provide this home for 
his bride, and now, when he had every ees 
complete, there was a possibility that it hi 
been all in vain; that Dora’s eyes—for which all 
had been done—would never rest upon that lit- 
tle home at all. 

Tracy felt this as he stood in his little pais, 
and glanced about him—glanced up at the pic- 
tures, at the curtained windows, and in at the 
cozy chamber, which resembled, in its comfort- 
able appointments, the daintiest nest one could 
imagine; and he felt, too, what a terrible empty 
place the world would be if, on the morrow, his 
worst fears were confirmed. 

He did not ge to bed during all the long hours 
of that night, but sat up and stared into the fire, 
and thought, and dreamt, and conjectured, 
while the wind sighed without, and the chill 
rain dashed against the window-panes in fitful 


gusts. 

At last through the curtains the gray, melan- 
choly daylight stole, and then Tracy, unable 
longer to remain indoors, made a hasty toilet, 
and stepped into the streets. 

They were deserted as ve for it was quite 
early, and the rain still fell in a drenching, piti- 
less way that kept most persons indoors. But 
Tracy did not seem to realize the disagreeable 
aspect of the weather, for he trudged on and on, 
until he reached the lower shipping. 

A few lights were glimmering from the decks 
of vessels anchored out in the stream, which, 
owing to the density of the fog, appeared like 
bright stars endeavoring to penetrate the thick 

ists. 


mists. 

It need scarce be said that Tracy Cuthbert 
did not expect to find the Royal George at this 
early hour, but had she not been due for twelve 
days instead of so many hours, it is doubtful 
if he could have remained at his house. 

The river had a fascination for him, and, as 
he walked down the wharf, he muttered, half 

oud: 

‘*Tf she come not up your rushing tide to-day, 
Tll go down into your depths to-night. 
and meet her in a land beyond the stream o: 
death.” 

Tt did not strike him that the speech was ab- 
surd—as it unquestionably was—for he was so 
terribly in earnest, and was merely thinking 
aloud, and repeating a determination that he 
had made over and over again, during the pre- 
ceding night. 

When his vagrant footsteps had brought him 
close to the mint—then in the hight of its pros- 
poi 6 became aware of the fact that he 

traveled a great distance, and that he was 
water-soaked to the skin. 

He turned back, going down a side street from 
| the river, and by a series.of short cuts he reach- 
ed home again. : 

Breakfast had been prepared during his ab- 
sence by the Creole landlady, but Tracy could 
not touch a morsel, 

After changing his garments he sunk down 
upon his bed and tried to sle £2 The attempt 
was unavailing, however, and once more he 
ventured into the streets. 

As noon approached he stationed himself at 
the foot of the old French market, and waited. 
for the coming of the Royal George. : 

“The fog has detained a number of vessels 
down at English Town,” said a seaman whom 
Tracy inquired of; ‘‘ but now that the weather 
is clearing a bit, nightfall will see them all up.” 

*«-¥ou don’t look for them before that?” 

“No,” and the sailor walked off, humming a 
quaint old Scottish air, little dreaming that the 
man he left was almost frantic with a ul 
suspense. 

he clouds rolled away toward sunset; the 
blue sky peeped through the rifts, and the sun 
sunk lower and lower. By-and-by the vessels 


that Lad becu fog-bound becen to arrive, 
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Just as night closed in, the “long looked-for 
Royal George came in sight. 

She was a stately, stanch vessel, and came 
glidmg toward the *very quay on which Tracy 
spent the greater part of the day, like a huge 
aquatic bird. 

She landed in against another craft, and Tracy 
was aboard in less time than it takes us to re- 
late the circumstance. 

There was a motley assemblage on the deck— 
men, women and children, Some were laugh- 
ing at the prospect of getting ashore at last; the 
sailors were singing loudly, if not melodiously, 
and some were viewing their new home through 
tears of apprehension. 


Straining his eyes in every direction, he felt | 


himself growing weak when they met not the 
object of his search, and it was with a faltering 
voice and hesitating speech that he asked of an 


authoritative-looking gentleman on the deck— | 


who proved to be the first mate—if there had 
been any person saved off the Argyll named 
Dora Cutbert. 

“Cuthbert!” echoed the sailor. ‘‘ Dora Cuth- 
bert—what sort of a looking woman is she?” 

“A young, girlish, fair woman,” answered 
Tracy, eagerly. 

“ Ah, yes, | thought the name was familiar.” 
The young husband’s heart aye a quick, joyous 
bound. ‘* But, are you her husband?” 

2 ‘Yes! yes!” almost breathlessly exclaimed 
racy. 

‘Well, as I said, the name is familiar, because 
the boat’s crew that we picked up tell a yarn 
about old Jack Atwell refusing to go into their 
boat, because there was a lady in thé other one 
named Dora Cuthbert, who he had under his 
charge. And poor Jack, by doing that, you see, 
lost his own life.” 

* And the other boat is lost?’ gasped Tracy, 
clutching the lapel of the seaman’s coat. 

“More than likely, sir,” was the reply, in a 
tender voice, for the speaker pitied the man, 
whose agony gave his face such a rigid, deathly 
expression. 

is sympathy, however, was thrown away, 
for Tracy was deaf to every sound, and, like 
one in a stupor, he stalked over the gangway 
and reached the shore. 

Notwithstanding his air of abstraction, he ful- 
ly understood every thing that had taken place; 
he understood, too, the full import of the terri- 
ble tidings that closed that day of wretchedness 
and suspense, and he knew, as well as a man 
can know, that the dull, aching sense of pain 
about his heart was. threatening the very seat of 
life itself. 

The lamps were being lit now, and ere he had 
gone far the darkness, aided by the fog, which 
crept up from the river again, became Stygian 
in its intensity, and he was forced to grope his 
way among the bales and barrels that lined the 
docks on every hand. 

At one time he thought of returning to his 
lodgings, but he shuddered when he thought— 
as he did almost instantly—how lonely and des- 
olate they would appear, now that he knew all 
his preparations had been in vain, and that the 
guest he had waited for so long would never 
come. 

“Tecan not go home,” he exclaimed. “TI have 
no home; I’m a poor, unfortunate wretch who 
induced the only being who loved me to her 
death.” 

Then the picture of that perishing ship came 
up before him; he saw the pale faces grouped 
on the deck; thetdriving spray, the dark sky, 
then the thundering waters, and the crash of 
timbers, a pleading face amid the wreck; and 
then he covered, his face to shut out the fearful 
mirage, and rushed headlong to the river. 

He had reached the brink, and had divested 
himself of his hat and coat preparatory to tak- 
ing that last fatal plunge into oblivion, when a 
stout arm grasped him, and Rupert Gaspard ex- 
claimed: 

«My God! don’t do so rash a thing as this.” 


CHAPTER XXT. 
DESPAIR. 

Tracy did not recognize his preserver at first; 
indeed, not until Rupert mentioned the fact 
that he was the heir of Holcombe Hall, and was 
well acquainted with the history of Tracy’s ex- 
pulsion therefrom, did he return the kindly 

ressure of the hand that Rupert had given 


m. 

‘But, my poor fellow, has this thing settled 
upon your mind so heavy as this?” and he pointed 
at the river. ; : 

‘Do you mean my uncle’s displeasure?” 

“Of course.” : 

“Oh, no, sir; that seb me back a bit, but I 
readily got over that, and was doing grandly, 
when this thing came to crush out hope and all 
desire to do, or live.” 

“What thing?” asked Rupert. 

“My wife—my little Dora—was on the Ar- 

i ” 


“The ship that was lost off the Bahamas?’ 
ejaculated Rupert. 

‘“*Yes; she perished in the wreck; went down 
among strangers, and found a grave far, far 
from saaae and me. Oh, sir! it must be very 


terrible to die in this way!” 
Yes, very terrible,” repeated the young 


Spaniard; ‘‘but there were a number saved, 
were there not?” 

‘ A. boat’s crew.” | 

Rees she not be among the rescued? The 
names have not been published yet.” 

‘No, there is no hope of that. I have seen 
the Beltee who were saved: they came up on 
the Royal George; she is not among them.” 

He moaned as he said this; but he did not 
weep—he was beyond that—his, grief was too 
intense, his despair too deep for tears. 

Rupert saw this, and approaching him, said, 
kindly: 

“Mr. Cuthbert, believe meeI feel deeply for 
you, and would do all in my power to drive | 
this Sorrow from you. Can laid you in any 
way? 

“No, sir,” replied the Englishman, grasping 
him by the hand again; “‘ my distress is beyon 
cure, but |’m much obliged for your offer just 
the same.” 

“But, do you need money—” 

‘No, no,” interrupted Tracy; “‘I want only 
surcease from my agony—something to drown 
all recollection of my loss, and that only death 
can afford. So good-by, sir, farewell.” 

He niade a rush for the river, and ere Rupert 
could prevent him, he had leaped into the 
sec thought th Spaniard jumped 

nick as thoug! @ young Spaniard ju 

into a yawl that, fortunately, was close at fend, 
and calling to an Italian who was guiding a 
canoe full of Heaeiables down the stream, to 
catch the man whom he saw struggling in the 
water under his very prow, he put all his 
strength on one stroke and was alongside the 
canoe in an instant. 

The {talian sprung to obey, and succeeded in 
catching Tracy by the hair, but he could not 
uae on, and then Rupert made a similar at- 

mpt. 

He was more successful, and, with the aid of | 
the Italian, the would-be suicide was dragged | 
into the yawl, and, by dint of a little rubbing, 
consciousness came back, but only for a mo- 
ment, and then Rupert made the startling dis- 
covery that Tracy Cuthbert was a maniac. \ 

Reason had fled, and in its place a horrible in- 
sanity reigned. 

The first thought of Rupert was to have him 
conveyed to the asylum, but the next was more 
humane. 

“Tl have him taken home to aunt Mont- 
lea’s,” he said; “it will afford Hester some 
gratification to be able to minister to his com- 
fort. 

Having determined on his course of action. 
he gave the Italian a dollar for his trouble, an 
told him to run up to the Algiers ferry landing 
and order a cab. 

The poor fellow did as directed, and in twen- 
ty minutes after Tracy was helped into the 
Montlea mansion, where every thing was done 
that could in anywise contribute to his com- 


fort. 
predicted, Hester was glad to 


As Rupert had 
minister to Tracy’s comfort, and did so with 
such a hearty good will and sympathetic care, 
that Rupert was charmed more than ever. 

Tt needed this duty, this severe discipline of 
the sick room, to bring out the depths of her 
womanly nature, and when a week had passed 
and cee reason and health had been restored 
sufficiently to enable him to pata all that 
his nurse had done for him, 
thousand fold. 

‘Miss Corwin—Hester,” he said, holding one 
of her hands in both of his, ‘‘ we have been ill- 
starred, unfortunate, but we can console our- 
selves with the reflection that, whatever of pain 
and trouble has come to us, and others through 
us, we are free from any iitention to err—have 
indeed been actuated by the purest motives.” 

“Yes,” she said, dropping her eyes. 

“You have placed me under a debt of grati- 
tude by your care of me, that, be sure, I will 
endeavor to repay if ever the opportunity offers, 
but for the nonce I have nothing to give but my 
thanks.” 

i She begged of him not to speak of repaying , 
er. 


© felt repaid a 


“T am sufficiently compensated in Eiowite | 
that you have been brought back to reason, an 
that my best friend, Rupert Gaspard, was in- 
strumental in saving you from a fearful fate.” 

He shuddered as he thought of that day of 
agony and despair, and then they talked of Ru- 
pert, and finally of Dora; then Hester said: 

_“T don’t think she isdead, even yet; forsome- 
how, ever since you told me of her first, I can 
see her flitting before me, like a vision of light 
and beauty; and last night I dreamt-of her.” 

His face lit up; a glow came into his cheeks, 
as he asked, oh, so fervently: 

“And what did you dream?” 

“T dreamt that I saw the Argyll sailing in a 
sea as clear as crystal; the sky above was blue 
and cloudless, and the great ship looked like a 
snowy bird, which, with full-spread wings, 
skimmed the ocean with its snowy breast.” 

‘Yes, yes. Well?” 

Be Well, after awhile the sun dropped into the 
sea, and then a storm—oh, such a storm! dark, 
dismal and dangerous, swept up from the south, 
and Ani ocean, as if in terror, blanched as white 
as cha, 


“or a while the storm was so thick that I 
could not see the ship, but when a flash of vivid 
lightning lit up the scene, nothing met my eye 
save two boats struggling with the elements.’ 

“Two boats?” echoed Tracy, worked up into 
something akin to fervor by the girl’s earnest- 


ess. 

“Yes, two boats,” repeated Hester, ‘‘and one 
of them drifted off in the darkness, but the other, 
which contained Dora, for I thought I knew her, 
followed a star that blazed far to the westward 
and then a mist came between. When it cleare 
away, as it did presently, I saw her standin 
amid a group of seamen in the loveliest lan 
eyes ever beheld. Oh, it was so beautiful that 
it startled me, and I awoke.” 

“ And what do you make out of this?” he asked, 


ay 
‘That she has been rescued, of course.” 

He shook his head negatively, 

“Don’t you think so?” 

“No; Linterpret itin a differentway. That 
beautiful land is the Paradise beyond the grave; 
I can make nothing else out of it.” 

They discussed the matter for some time, and 
Hester, with a woman’s persistency, at length 
convinced him that there was hope in her vision, 
and that, possibly, the enchanted island was 
more than an airy nothing, after all. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE DREAD NIGHT. 


For various reasons we are constrained to go 
back to the night on which the Argyll perished, 
It was a terrible neo ak night of gloom, of 
wreck, of disaster; a night fit to place at the 
head of a catalogue of terror, and one never to 
lsd aeeeuvel by those who experienced any of 
its fury. 

From dusk to dawn a tempest swept the Gulf 
waters as with a besom of destruction, and its 
flight being from west to east, the peninsula of 
Florida felt its influence in the uprooting of 
trees and-the overturning of the more frail 


ouses. 

Just as the sun dipped out of sight the Argyll 
passed Florida Keys, the light on the furthest 
point of land being clearly discernible to the 
watch on deck. 

““What do you think of the weather?” asked 
one of the sailors of Jack Atwell, who stood at 
the binnacle. 

“Not much,” was the reply; “the air is so 
close, and that cloud out yonder is rather 
threatening; it has grown wonderfully large 
within the last half-hour.” 

“ Always hate this coast,” said the other; “it 
appears tome asif there is death in the Gulf 
Stream for me.” 

Atwell smiled incredulously, and said: ‘‘ You 
are not so superstitious as that, are you?” 

“T don’t. care what you call it, Atwell. I’ve 
always had a lurking fear of this Florida coast. 
The first time I ever made this run—and_ that’s 
close on fifteen years ago—I was caught in a 
squall we about here somewhere, and the old 
hulk, Morning Glory, went to pieces under my, 
feet. Three years azo on the Miranda I had the 
same luck in about the same place, and you 
know there is said to be a mystic something in 
number three. At any rate, I fear the next 
squall that hits me hereabouts will be my last.” 

Even Atwell seemed impressed with the sail- 
or’s Presentment, and, instead of laughing out- 
right, as he would have done under cirecumstan- 
ces almost similar, he said: 

“Morgan, it ain’t right to give up to such fan- 
cies; they unfit a man for duty when the hour 
of trial comes; but I wouldn’t care a penny for 
a gale here, or anywhere else for that matter, if 
Thadn’t a sort of guardianship over the young 
lady—Mrs. Cuthbert. That kind of hampers a 
fellow in, you know, and makes him pray for 
good weather.” 

“Yes,” Morgan replied, “a man can make a 
shift, but the women, poor devils, have no 
chance—it’s die with them; and if a fellow tries 
to save them, they both drown together.” 

The captain coming on deck at this moment, 


| interrupted the conversation by ordering every 


stitch of canvas to be closely reefed. 

“We'll find the bare poles broad enough be- 
fore many hours,” he said to his mate, as he 
glanced at the black monster that crept up the 
ay almost to the zenith. 

e was not a false prophet, for, ere the half- 
hour had expired, the storm broke forth in all 
its maddening fury, with a shriek like that of a 
fiendish legion, frésh from the revels of Tartar- 
us. The masts bent like whip-poles; the sea 
swept over the decks in a blinding sheet of 
foam; and every joint and timber cracked and 
groaned as if the old vessel was a sentient thing, 
and felt that the hour of doom had come. 

Dora, seated in her state-room, dreaming of 
the happiness that would follow her meeting 
with her husband, heard the first attack of the 
tempest as one hears sounds in a dream, in 
which consciousness is deadened by sleep. It 
came so suddenly, and so fierce, it was not until 
the heavy lurch of the vessel left her body 
stunned upon the floor that she realized fully 
the danger of her situation. 

Staggering to her feet, she made an effort to 
reach the deck, but, before she had crossed the 
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threshold of her room, Jack Atwell came bound- 
ing into the cabin. f 

‘Don’t be frightened.” he said; ‘’tis only a 
black squall and will soon be over.” 4 

“But, Mr. Atwell, it sounds so terribly vio- 
lent,” she exclaimed; ‘don’t you think there is 
danger of us going down?” 

“Yes, there is danger, of course,” he replied; 
“but it will have to last a long time or the old 
Argyll will weather it out. Ihave come down 
to gather the ladies together until the storm 
blows over.” 

“For what purpose?’ asked Dora, her face 
blanched white as death. 

“%o prevent you from becoming terrified by 
being all alone.” 

“Where are the others?” 

“Tn the captain’s cabin.” 

She followed him along the passage, groping 
her way, for the lights had been extinguished, 
and finally she felt the pressure of a woman’s 
hand. : 

She Imew, even in the darkness, that it was 
that of the captain’s wife, and she was quick to 
ask: 


“Do you think there is any danger?” 

“<T don’t know,” was the reply; ‘‘the storm is 
a fearful one.” 

“Tf the worst comes to the worst,” whispered 
Jack Atwell, in Dora’s car, ‘IT willcome for you. 
Don’t stir, for your life, until I come.” 

She promised him she would not, and then he 
cis away. 

When his i tetaga could be no longer heard, 
she fell upon her knees, and prayed, oh, so fer- 
vently, for a calm, for safety, in that hour of 
peril—that she might not be allowed to die there 
amid that wilderness of waters—that she might 
be spared at least to see her husband once more, 
if only to say farewell forever. 

The thought of going down into the depths 
alone—of closing her eyes in the green waters, 
and of sleeping away the years among the sea 
weed and sands far, so very far, away from her 
home and those dear to her, filled her with an 
agony thet almost unsettled her reason. 

Not a word was spoken by the four women 
who knelt there in the darkness. It was not a 
time for words. Each was engaged in poor hu- 
manity’s last: resouree—prayer. 

The moments flew, and still the storm raged, 
and still the timbers creaked and groaned, and 
still hope fluttered in the breasts of the drench- 
ed crew who clung to the deck. 

At length the crisis came; the Argyll had 

jsprung a leak, and was rapidly filling. 

‘* Man the pumps!” shouted the captain, as soon 
tas the fact had been made known to him; “man 
the pumps! There is a chance yet.” 

It proved but a slim one, as the water gained 
fast upon them, notwithstanding their most 
strenuous efforts, and two poor seamen were 
washed from the decks into eternity. 

“She's going, Atwell,” said the captain, after 
a while; “you had better look after your 
charge.” 

Jack nodded assent, and ran down to the 
cabin, while the brave cg ae shouted: 

“Prepare to lower the boats and provision 
them!” 

“ Ay! ay!” was the ready response, as a num- 
ber ce men left the pumps to carry out the.com- 
mand. 

The wind was dying off now, but the sea was 
still running high, and those who thought of 
reaching safety through the boats grew weak of 
heart whenever their eyes rested on the seeth- 
ing, rushing tumult of waters. 

‘Tf the old creature would hold life until 
daybreak, there would be some hope of a boat 
living in such waters; but as it is— 

He did not finish the sentence; the thought of 
his wife, and of the desperate nature of the risk 
he must soon ask her to share, choked his utter- 
ance, and he said to his mate: ‘‘ What do you 
think of a raft, Osborne?” 

“Well enough, sir, but there would be no 
clinging to a raft in such a sea.” 

‘Do you think not?” 

‘Yes, sir, I do think so;” then Osborne ad- 
ded: ‘As for the ladies they couldn’t hope 
for a place on it. They would be washed off, 
sure. 

Yes, the captain assented to this, but re- 
marked that the two boats would be so crowded 
that going into them appeared as hopeless as 
Seppe into the ocean. 

“But they needu’t be, captain,” replied Os- 
borne, ‘‘ The raft will do for the men, who can 
cling toit. Td rather take my chances on it 
than in the boats, and I guess so would almost 

Jany of the rest.” 

t was so arranged, and in half an hour after, 
and when the Argyll was peed fast, the raft 
was completed and launched, with considerable 
difficulty. . 

Meanwhile Atwell had prepared Dora for th 
worst. She bore it better, much better, than 
he had ee and in answer to his expres- 
sion, ‘‘God will protect us in the open boat as 
well as on the ship,” she said: ‘‘ Something, I 
know not what, whispers hope into my heart, 
and I feel I am not going to perish so near my 
husband; it would be too fearful, too wicked to 


ink so. 
The old sailor did not smile at this evidence 


of faith in the goodness of the Master, as he | almost felt, with nothing to arrest the vision but 


doubtless would have done on an occasion less 
solemn, but acquiesced in the belief by a nod, 
and gave Dora his hand to help her up the dark 
companionway. 

As the Argyll filled she, of course, became 
heavier, and, as a consequence, tossed less than 
at the outset, and made the traversing of her 
deck an easy matter, even to Dora. 

The first boat was made ready to clear away, 
with three days” provisions and six men in it, 
when the re in said to Atwell: 

“Jack, take Mrs. Cuthbert in that boat; I 
will wait until the last.” 

“But your wife, Captain?” 

“Will go with me. Go now: there is no time 
to be lost. God bless you all.” 

They did so; and'then the lashings were cut, 
and they were adrift. The waves took up their 
frail bark and swept it out of sight of the sink- 
ing vessel in an incredibly short space of time. 
Dora clung firmly to Atwell, who, in turn 
wound one of his strong arms about her, and 
then—as if an omen of good—the clouds parted 
away to the west, and a single star gleamed 
through the rift. 

The young wife saw it, and it made her 
strong of heart, but she did not speak, or point 
if out, to the seven men men who were her com- 
panions. 

Presently Atwell saw it, too, and he shouted 
out the glad intelligence to the rest. ‘‘The 
storm is over, boys,” he said; ‘‘ by morning we'll 
be picked up.” * ; 

CHAPTER XXIII. 
FLOATING AND HOPING. 

Ir was three full hours before daylight yet, 
and the sea was still convulsed, and tossed its 
foamy wreaths everywhere, drenching poor 
Dora and her companions with clouds of spray, 
but hope, which had come with the gleam of 
that star, made them forget the unpleasantness 
of their position and nerved them to endure. 

The rift in the clouds grew larger and larger, 
the stars shone out in countless myriads, and 
the sea each moment became calmer and calmer, 
until, at last, the waves lost their foamy crowns; 
and only yeasty tracks marked where they had 


been. 

Jack Atwell was the first to notice a slight 
yellowish flush in the east that paled the stars 
and began to ripen rapidly into dawn, and he 
cried out: 

ry Lads, that’s daybreak there; we're all right 
now. 

Dora, whose eyes had been searching the sea 
and sky, clasped her hands together and ex- 
es : Thank God for his kind merey to us 
all. 

“ Amen!” echoed the boat’s crew, reverently, 
for, all unused as they were to prayer and 
thankfulness, they felt that this breath of 
thanks to Him who holds the winds and the 
waves in the hollow of his hand was timely. 

“Here, Mrs. Cuthbert,” said Jack Atwell, 
taking the wet shawl from about her shoulders, 
“this ain’t comfortable now. Tye got another 
one here in the box that will be warmer if not 
as pretty.” 

From the provision-chest he brought a great- 
coat of pilot-cloth, with pearl buttons up the 
front, and huge lapels on the pockets. 

“Put this about your shoulders,” he said, ten- 
dering it to her. 

She looked at his wet coat, which was soak- 
ing, and replied: ‘‘ No, I can’t accept your coat 
while you need it so badly. Ican get along well 
enough without it.” 

His face flushed, and a blush stole into his 
cheeks, as he answered: ‘‘ Don’t take me, please, 
for a school-girl, ma’m. T’ma sailor of thirty 

ears’ experience, and I can stand a little bit of 
cepts better than. a woman—at least I ought 


‘“ But this is too mueh—” 

“Not more than I would expect Tracy Cuth- 
bert to do for my wife Sue, if she was in a like 
fix. Ae ee let me put this about you, like 
a xirl. 

fusal being out of the question, Dora stood 
up, and the kind old sailor folded the garment 
about her, doubling it over the throat and pin- 
ning it firmly. 

“Tt’s not quite your fit,” he said, with dry hu- 
mor, “ but it suits the pur better than a Re- 

en street mantle would, and so is just the 
ing. 

“Yes, it is yery comfortable,” replied Dora 
as she felt herself growing warm beneath it, and 
so grateful was she for the kindness, so unosten- 
tatiously bestowed, thatshe could scarce restrain 
her tears from falling, and her tongue from 
spealing out the gratitude that was in her 

eart. : 

Brighter and brighter grew the eastern sky, 
until all the waves caught the glow, and night, 
like a vanquished hero, drew off his legions of 
stars into the far West, where they paled, at 
last, into nothingness, and were gone. 

It is a beautiful siet to witness the sun rise 
on the sea from the deck of a noisy steamer, as 
it thunders on its course; it is grand to view it 
from some island ane with the hum of the 
tide in your ears and the white shingle at your 
feet; but to sit in silence so deep that it could be 


dappled sky of orange and pink and tender 
mauve, and a wilderness of waters, apparently 
all aquiver with joy, and reflecting faithfully 
and vividly the glory of the heavens, is a thing 
to be remembered long after the common affairs 
of life have faded from memory’s tablets. 

Dora, who had ever a keen relish for the beau- 
tiful in nature, forgot her danger in the en- 
chantment of the scene, and ‘sat rapt in silent 
admiration. 

Atwell saw this and rej@iced that anything 
should divert her mind from the wretchedness 
of her situation, and, in order the more fully to 
engage her thoughts, he said: 

“ That’s a glorious sunrise, ma’m.” 

‘Yes; lovely.” 

“Such a one, indeed, as even us sailors don’t 
see more than twice in a lifetime. And the 
what an atmosphere! Clear as crystal, an 
balmy as a baby’s breath. Ah, this is a won- 
derful climate.” 

The mention of climate brought up the ques- 
tion as to their whereabouts, and Dora asked: 

‘“Where do you think we are, Mr. Atwell?” 

‘Off the Florida coast,” was thereply, “and 
not far either, for we are on the inside of the 
Gulf stream. You can tell that by the color 
and flow of the water.” 

“What do you think we had better do?” asked 
Sinclair, one of the men, and who had acted in 
the capacity of coxswain during the night. 

“What do you mean?” asked Atwell. 

“T mean, will we hoist sail and make for land, 
or lay by, im hopes of being picked up by a pass- 
ing vessel?” 

“Well, whatever you determine on, boys,” 
said Atwell, looking at the rest. We're all lia- 
ple to the same risks, and can only pay one stake 
—our lives. So whatever the majority says I 
agree to.” 

Dora’s faith in the ability of Jack was so 
strong, that she could scarce restrain herself 
from asking that he should dictate a line of 
policy for all the remainder, but her modesty 
prevented, and Sinclair said: 

“For my part, I quite agree with Atwell 
that we are not far from the Florida coast, and 
if so that would be better than logging about 
here, waiting for a sail.” 

They all acquiesced in this at last, and then a 
youth named Cooper, who had not spoken up to 
this time, said: 

“This craft ought to be put under discipline 
if it’s going to get to land at all, and the first 
bons ht eoaraa A is a. captain.” 

“ A captain!” exclaimed Sinclair, 

‘Yes; some one in charge whose orders will 
be obeyed by the rest, and who will divide the 
rations equally as long as they last.” 

Atwell winked at Cooper, and nodded toward 
Dora, which pentane the former interpreted 
to mean that nothing of a discouraging nature 
should be spoken of in presence of the woman, 

This understood, Jack assumed command. 
His first act was to order Cooper to prepare the 
breakfast rations. 

This the latter did, serving out pork and bis- 
euit to each. _ Dora refused to partake, saying 
she was not hungry, and would much rather 
wait afew hours when, she expected, the fresh- 
ening sea breeze would have sharpened her ap- 
petite. But this proved a vain expectation, for, 
overcome by the exertions of the previous 
night, she fell asleep in Jack Atwell’s arms, with 
Jack’s great coat still about her. 

When her heavy breathing assured the men 
that she was unconscious of what was trans- 
piring about her, Atwell said: 

“Well, Po 7 ain’ much in favor of making 
for land. © Florida coast is a sandy desert, 
at least I’ve often heard so, and the settlements 
don’t crowd each other, by no means; so, what 
do you say to pulling out and depend upon be- 
ing icked up, 6h?” 

‘But we may starve to death. There are 
only one day’s rations left,” replied Cooper. 

“Only one?” ejaculated Atwell. ‘‘T thought 
we had enough for six at least, with careful di- 
vision of it.” 

““So we had,” answered Cooper, “but the 
water got in among it last night and there’s 
ony a moiety left that’s eatable.” 

ack Atwell knit his brows, and for the first 
time a look of fear came into his face. The 
storm had no terrors for him, but this ghostly 
fate of death by starvation blanched his cheeks, 
and meade Dire tn aoe) epenely. te the 
helpless creature sleeping on his*breast. There 
was a deep silence. 

Sinclair was the first to speak. ‘‘ This is bad 
enough, but what is the programme? mark it 
out, Jack, and let us know it at once. Is it sea 
or shore?’ : 

““That’s what I was trying to come to,” re- 

lied Atwell; ‘whether it’s better to make for 
and, which it will take two days at the very 
least to reach, in this craft, or whether it would 
not be better to throw all our chances on run- 
ning across a vessel before sunset to-morrow? 

“Well, give us ges opinion about it,” said 
one of the crew, who had not previously spoken; 
“which do you think most favorable?’ 

‘For my part,” replied Jack, with great delib- 
eration, “‘{ would say keep afloat, and this for 


two reasons, In the first place, it will take, as I 
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have already said, two days to reach shore if | 


nothing should operate against us; once there, 
povacr might, and, doubtless, would, be as 

ard to obtain as they are here. Besides, Flori- 
da is alive with savages, and there are no means 
of reaching New Orleans unless by footing it, 
which is out of the question as far asthe madam 
is concerned. 

““Now, on the.other hand,” and he drew a 
long breath; which was half a sigh, ‘‘a few 
miles south of us lies the track of all vessels 
poing to Havana and New Orleans. We would 

singularly unfortunate if we were to miss a 
sail between this and to-morrow afternoon. 
Still, there is no telling; the hurricane that 
wrecked us may have swept as far east as Hat- 
teras, and, if so, the prospect of being picked up 
is not particularly brilliant. Now you have the 
two sides of a gloomy picture; it is for you, gen- 


tlemen, to say, however, which horn of tho | 


dilemma is the most inviting.” 


‘None of them suits me very well,” replied | 


Cooper; ‘‘ but I say, stick to the sea; we know 
more about it.” 

They all agreed to this, and when Dora awoke 
in the blazing noon she was informed of the 
resolution adopted. Of course she could not do 
otherwise than quietly accede, although she 
would sooner have taken her chances ashore. 
‘The sea is so variable and fickle in its moods, 
and there is no safety in an open boat,” sho 
thought. ‘‘ But then, these strong men doubt- 
less know better than I do,” and so there was no 


nt. 

A hot, sultry noon was succeeded by a hazy, 
golden evening, and still no sail appeared to 
gladden those whose eyes were weary with 
watching, or to cheer the hearts of those in whom 
hope had almost died, 

Night came, calm and cool, looking down 
upon the waters with its millions of sparkling 
eyes, and curtaining in the scene with clouds of 
mellow haze; nothing broke the monotony of 
the music the waves made as they struck tho 
side of the boat. Noone spoke. Hach was too 
busy with his own thoughts—thoughts of home 
and friends, which he had seen for the last time. 
Thus an hour flew by when Cooper cried out: 

[iA ship! A ship!” 

“Where?” exciaimed all, with an eagerness 
that was strikingly in contrast with the stolidity 
that had prevaled but an instant before. 

“There, to the leeward,” and Cooper pointed 
toa light that gleamed off in a north-easterly 
direction. 

“True enough,” said Atwell. ‘Thank God 
for this! Here, Sinclair, get out the lamp, we 
may attract attention.” 

The lamp was found, but the wick had been 
thoroughly saturated with water the night pre- 

ious, and stubbornly refused. to burn. 

“What's the matter?” asked Atwell. 

“Tt’s soaked with water, and won’t light,” 
was the reply, as Sinclair tossed the lamp back 


into the chest. ‘Curse the luck! She’ll not see 
us at all.” 

“No need of cursing,” put in Atwell. ‘“ She’s 
gone.” 


It was true; the light could nowhere be seen. 
As suddenly as it came it went, and disappoint- 
ment added its sharpest pang to the painfulness 
of the situation. 


CHAPTER XXIV, 
A GUILTY CONSCIENCE. 


Haroup Hoicomen wasnotas happy, now that 
he had Madge Moulton in his power, as he had 
hoped to be. The fact is he only changed mas- 
ters instead of gaining freedom, and he found 
Byron Skittles even more difficult to manage 
than the woman, hard as she had been at times, 
and erratic as she always was. 
~- She was actuated with a poetic sentiment of 
revenge, Skittles by a practical desire of gain. 
The former could be baffled with promises of 
restitution; the latter was firm as adamant to 
every persuasion that had not money as its 
basis. He was insatiate in ed gee ye sums 
and Harold, in the ten months. that h: passed 
from the night of Madge’s capture, had paid him 
enough-money to satisfy a half-dozen ordinary 
confederates; still he came back, demanding 
more, and larger sums, on each successive visit. 

It is needless to say that Harold was thorough- 
ly miserable. He could nof sleep when Skittles 


was away, fearing the lawyer was at that very | 


moment disclpsing his secret to the pone, and 
when the little attorney was at the Hall he was 
sorely tempted to take his life, and thus, by the 
Ug ee of a second crime, cover up the 

. It is a terrible thing to have the shadow 
of fear resting upon one’s soul like a hideous 
ae ever ready to croak out the secret of one’s 


e. 

Harold Holcombe realized this to its fullest, 
as, toward the close of a bright September fay 
Byron Skittles ambled into his room at the Hall, 
and said, with a bland smile: 

“Just arrived from the city; left last night. 
How do you do?” 

He extended his hand, and Harold touched it 
never so lightly, saying, as he did so: ‘‘ Very 
well, I thank you.” 


“(lad of it,” returned the lawyer, depositing 
his large hat on the center-table, and sinking 


into a seat. ‘‘ Nothing like health, sir,—noth- 
ing. Gold is—well, it’s mere dross when com- 
pared to the priceless boon of good health and 
fine spirits. eg pardon, sir, but have you such 
an article as a drop of good liquor about? ma 
little moved in my stomach, and I think a mouth- 
ful of brandy would help me amazingly.” 

Harold rung the bell at his elbow, and Toy 
appeared. 

‘Bring a bottle of Port for us,” he ordered. 

Toy bowed, and was turning away, when 
Skittles leaped to his feet and grasped him by 
the lapel of his coat. 

‘« Stop!” he cried; ‘tI have no relish for Port; 
it’s a devilish sweetish decoction that I don’t 
take to. You have surely something better than 
Port. By heaven, I'd as soon drink slop Claret 
as your average Port. Excuse me! but you 
have Burgundy, or Madoc, or Sherry, have you 
not, my friend?” 

Holcombe was thoroughly disgusted with the 
fellow, and would have given a good deal to be 
in a position where he could have ordered him 
out of his house, for, after all, Harold was a 
great stickler for the proprieties, and despised 
anything and everything that savored of ill- 
breeding. But he could not afford to quarrel 
with Skittles, and so he replied, with evident dis- 
gust: ‘Toy, bring the gentleman whatever he 
orders.” 

The attorney noticed the tone, and was about 
to resent it, but, on second thought determined 
to let it pass. ‘‘ Let it be Sherry, Toy—old 
Sherry, if you please,” he said; ‘and, by-the- 
way, a cracker and—yes, you may as well add 
a slice of cheese. I’m hungry, for I slept during 
dinner, and: got off before— 

** We don’t serve lunch in the library,” inter- 
rupted Toy, with a glance at the purple face of 
his master. 

Skittles looked from one to the other an in- 
stant, and replied, in a quiet, significant way: 

‘“OFf course not; but this, Ne dear Toy, is an 
extraordinary occasion—eh, Holcombe? 

“ Shall T fetch the cheese?” asked Toy, looking 
past the attorney at Harold, who now, worked 
up to a white heat, sat gnawing his nether lip, 
and working his hands nervously. ‘‘ Yes! yes! 
let him have a pound if he desires it.” 

The servant retired at once, and Skittles re- 
sumed his seat with the utmost deliberation. 
“You're out of humor to-day,” he said. 

“No; I’m out of patience,” was the hot reply. 
“What do you want now?” 

‘Wine and cheese first; after that I'll talk to 
you about a little business speculation ’'m going 
in 


The wine and cheese having been placed be- 
fore Skittles, he tasted both before he said: 
“You can go now, Toy; much obliged for cour- 
Lee If we want anything else, we'll ring.” 

‘oy went off, and the two men were alone. 
Not a word was spoken for at least two minutes 
—Harold gazing all the while at his visitor, 
while the latter munched his cheese and drank 
his wine with the utmost sang froid. 

“* Well!” exclaimed Harold, at last. 

“‘Well!” echoed the little man, wiping his 
large mouth with a big bandana; ‘‘T left New 
Orleans to. escape the yellow fever, and I intend 


| going North in a day or two if I can effect a 


settlement with you.” 

“A settlement!” ejaculated Harold. ‘A set- 
tlement of what?’ . 

‘“Of our business.” 

“ What do you refer to?” 

The little man put down the glass he had been 
drinking from, and said: “J refer to that little 
affair that occurred so long ago that you can’t 
remember it.” 

The old man shuddered. , 
eer want pay for my trouble in saving your 

e 


“Saving my life, man?’ iterated Harold. 
“Do you Inow what you are talking about?” 

“TthinkIdo. J tet let your mind run back 
toa night not long ago when I made a bargain 
with you in Lafayette Square. If your memory 
is’ good, you will remember that I had a client 
who wanted to hang you yery badly. Istepped 
inand saved you, That client is now confined 
in this house—a prisoner, sir!” 

‘“* You were an accomplice in her capture; the 
plan was yours, Mr. Skittles.” 

‘Ay! so if was; and this demonstrates how 
valuable my plans have been to you. Now, I 
ain’t going to be hard with you; all I want is 
enough to pay me for giving up my lucrative 
pbusiness—you see I can’t practice in Louisiana 
with any degree of comfort since you mixed me 
up in this ugly game of yours—and I can’t live 
on the wind; anyway, I don’t want to try.” 

Harold saw He had a difficult customer’ to 
manage, and he determined to make an amica~ 
ble arrangement if possible. * 

“Suppose I bribe you to silence?” 

“Bribe is an us y name for it,” remarked 
Skittles; “but we'll not quarrel about that. Go 
on, 

““Lsay, should I pay you your price, will you 
take an oath never to return to Louisiana agen’ 

** &’ dozen oaths, if you wish.” 

Me . Now how much do you ask?” 

“ Twenty thousand dollars!” 

The mention of the amount made Harold lea; 
out of his seat, and caused every drop of bloo 


in his body to forsake its wonted channels and 
rush into his cheeks. 

“Twenty thousand devils!” he exclaimed. 
“Do you take me for a fool?” 

“No,” replied Skittles, rising too. “I take 
you fora rich criminal. A man can’t take his 
money to the grave with him, Mr. Holcombe, 
and if you are hung for Gertrude Moulton’s 
murder, it won't much matter what becomes of 
the wealth you leave behind.” 

At the mention of Gertrude Moulton’s name, 
Holcombe felt his courage rapidly desert him, 
and, sinking back, he said in aiitoaged whisper: 

“Tye not got the money.” 

“But you've got plenty of real estate, both 
here and in England.” 

** But no available funds, I say.” 

““Tve armed myself for such a contingency,” 
answered Skittles. “Here is a mortgage on 
your property for the amount; all you have to 
do is to sign it. Not a hard matter. You see 
Pm oars smoothing your path before you.” 

As he finished speaking he drew a long legal 
document from his pocket, and stretched it out 
upon the table. 

“But this would beggar me,” said Harold, 
“T can’t spare so much.” 

“*T can’t help that,” was the answer; ‘ I want 
the money; you can spare it better than your 
life, I judge—at least, I could, if it were mine.” 

A thought flashed upon Harold; a thought 
that came to him in his extremity like a ray of 
hope, and he said: 

“ey guess I’ll have to submit to your demands. 
As you say, I can better spare my money than 
my life, and really I can get along without this 
—that is, with the exercise of a little economy. 
Hand me the paper.” 

Byron Skittles was surprised at the sudden 
change from belligerency to compliance, and, 
wondering at it, he passed the paper to Harold. 

“Ym glad you exhibit such a thorough ap- 

reciation of the situation, Ea ea Holcombe, 
Tere is the pen and the ink. Allow me to mend 


the quill.” 

re Thank you; this will do,” replied Harold, 
signing the document and passing it to Skittles. 
“Phere; is that satisfactory ?’- 

«Entirely so,” placing it in-his breast pocket. 
“Thank you. Now Pll be going.” 

“Going!” repeated Harold, in surprise. ‘You 
surely intend remaining all night with us?” 

“No, I don’t,” answered Skittles, with a sly, 
humorous wink. ‘I wouldn't feel safe in Hol- 
combe Hall with this document about me. 
Much obliged for your hospitality.” 

He was moving toward the door. No time 
was to be lost. Harold drew a pistol from a 
breast pocket and leveled it at the dumpy figure. 

“Give me back that paper!” he cried. 

“No, T won't!” and fae as thought Skittles 
had outa pair of pistols. 

The two men stood an instant eying cach 
other, and then a shadow crept behind the little 
lawyer, and ere he could speak or stir, Toy had 
felled him to the ground with a chair, - 

Harold, uttering a ery of joy, flung himself 
upon the prostrate form, and tore the mortgage 
into atoms. 

“What will we do with him, master?’ asked 
‘Toy. hurriedly. ‘‘ He isinsensible.”  - 
~ (We'll lock him up in the tower with Madge. 
When Byron Bit @his eyes again 

hen ‘on. es opene' eyes i 
it was in the dark, narrow room where Madge 
had spent so many weary, weary months. 

re about in the deep, dense darkness to 
find if possible some mode of escape, he came in 
contact with what appeared to him at first a 
heap of rags cast carelessly into one corner, but, 
on endeavoring to lift them, he touched a hu- 
man face, and then he knew he was in the cell 
‘occupied by Madge, the maniac. 
: ith a ery, he leaped back, and, as he did so, 
‘avay of moonlight streamed in through the or- 
ifice in the wall, Ae oe Maal haggard features 
of the-old woman, who had struggled to her 
feet, and was trying to pierce the gloom with 
her weak eyes. . 

“So the traitor has been caught in his own 
net?’ she chuckled. ‘‘ Caught like a mean, cow- 
ardly, sneaking dog that is afraid to meet its 
equal in a fair fight! Oh, you’re a pretty, knay- 
ish, tricky piece of humanity, Mister Skittles! 
But, you see, time has a way of requiting per- 
jury and deception: and now your race is run. 

ou can remain here the remainder of your 
days, and rot. and molder and die like a beast.” 

he cold wall, the blackness about him, and 
the knowledge that he was isolated from all the 
world, and possibly beyond human aid, had the 
effect of taking from him every particle of that 
combativeness which had been his main stay in 
former years, and so he fell to weeping like a 
a child, beating his head against the stones, 
an eying. out : r " 

‘Is there no hope—no hope—no hope at all? 
Oh, Heaven and hell, is there no ho; ou 

“Yes, there is hope,” answered the woman, 
with a devilish malignity. ‘‘ When your frame 
becomes as shriveled for want of air as mine 
has; when oa Jimbs refuse to bear the weight 
of your ugly body; when starvation and dis- 
ease and loneliness and misery have made life 
unbearable, death will come tardily! tardily! 
and you will die piecemeal, as I am dying now,” 
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** Curse you for a'fiend!”thé eried |‘ out;!**hold 
your tongue, or I’ll strangleryou.” 

MEPL not. hold my tongue,”; she answered. 
‘* We're equals here, both prisoners for life. 
was lonesome when you came, but; now that I 
have: the! pleasureof seeing you.suffer, too, I 
feel happy—happier than I have-felt:for many 
and niany a long day.” rc) il 

He buried his ¢acé im his *hand, and’ moaned 


aloud, while thé woman crouched: baek ‘in her’ 


suspended, and the streets almost deserted, ex- | was fati, 
cept where funeral crowds crept ‘in apprehensive | finally a! 
dread through thé silent thoroughtarés. 
Tracy Cuthbert; althéugh'ina fair way of ré- | protested. 

covery when the pest:broke out, fell a’victim toy a day?” 
fd Hi 
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corner and ‘enjoyed his agony; rubbing her | 
hands gleefully together, and chattering away | 


like a hideous magpie. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
AT LAST! AT LAST! I 
‘fun yellow fever was raging in New Orleans; | 
fear'sat'enthroned in every household, and death: | 


its ravages, and for a whole week his ‘spirit "ho- | ‘f No; you shall come;im every,,evening, not 
véred between life and death. i | oftener.”” | od 

Of course Hester ministered tohis every want, | _ She unwillingly consented to this, and Rupert 
standing up to the work: bravely until Rupert:| installed himself in theisick room. The position 
Gaspard, on the fifth day} insisted on'her retir- | was anodd one to him; to sit ‘there, hour: after 
ing rom the post of danger. ‘¢= | hour, in the hazy, uncertain light; to!hever ‘stir 


I will take your place,” he said ‘ your del-'| for days, with the silence deep enough almost 
icate organism: has! been:téo heavily taxed al-'| to befelt, and this, too, afteria youth and man- 
(bs desu ee | hood of busy, bustling activity, i yd ees 


ready? . . 
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All day he ghouslt a of ‘Hester; 6f how’ very 
good, how very ‘again how very pretty she 
was, ‘and when the evenings brought Her into 
the chamber for half an Hae Tie felt as if she’ 
took with her all. the charm ‘therésvasidn the 

artment, oot she stolelof or tiptoe’ at last. 
sont , but surely, he came to the ‘devermina- 
tion F hat life Said be but'a'dréeary waste with- 
out Her, and‘ then ¢ame' the consciousness—vague 
at first, but more distinct afterward—that ‘he 


loved her. 

Daye slipped by, and at 
graduall fy tetier, He was able to sit up just a 
fittle, het one day Hester came into his room 
and said, with a great effort to be 

sf Tracy, do you think you are sesouss enough 
to hear some news—some very good news?” 

He looked at her, darting a quick, sha 
glance, and then answered: ‘‘ Yes; Dye hear 
= much bad that I think the slightest article 

f good news would give me new life. What it is 

it? 


‘* Well, now, romise to be calm—-not 
to excite’ yourself. tell you?’ 

“Yes, I promise,” he rep) plied, reaching 
and catching her hands in his.) ‘I think 

ess,” he added, his face lighting bia vat think 

can guess. It’s—it’s—Dora!” 

“Yes, it is Dora,” was the reply. 
been saved!” 


length Tracy grew, 


a gout 


ia 


a“ She as ns 


rete i lad i f : 
an ad tears of joy. | 
“Phe sea” Phas ¢ i you back to me, dat 


“Thank the great God for 
mercy! pr 


LW 
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pr | 
ae 
She said “ Amen” with all her heart. 
When the first outburst had d, Hester: 
and eame in, and then Dora told them,“ 
all=ofhow she had been rescued. b: ‘the steamer 
Gleneoe on the second aay after the wreel ae 
how-she had been carried to Mazatlan, 
how she and the faithful Jack Atwellhad b 


their e to New Orleans on the bri 
Brown; and, finally, how, on the third: Out, 
poor Jack fell sick of the fever and a and |W 
was ei in the Gulf at sunset. 

felt a tender moisture in nau ‘eyed’ 


at ta au Dora cried outright, for he had at 
good to her—more like a father than a stran, 

The third day after the return of Dies as we 
received alarge packet by mail front 
containing the will of Harold Holcombe, which 


made Tracy the old man’s immediate to all. 
hisAmerican estates, and with a letter asling 
his forgiveness for having wronged him, an 


begging him to take possession Go) t the Hail at 


on When he had read it Mee i hie called ‘in 


Dora and broke the tals ence eed yand that | 
same oon Tr: gy d for their | 
new home. eS 


Of course ’Bijah tnd His r old wife vere 
brouglit back fo Bie di pon swhere they're- 
their old life and were happier than ever; 


a ; early in the following autumn, a 
‘eae assembled | /i ity Hrolnorae 
ito honor he nuptials of Hester Cetera and 
Run went abroad; lived at: 
Madrid awh tes iad at Milan, and at last ¢ame 


back je settled on a pane Plantation in 
Terebonne pete. 


ihe rear 
Ww. 

; attorney; and ole ie 
s had pursued Harold 


2 presume, is is curious to know 

of Byron Bidttles ithe cun-| 
} Motiltons, nao for | 

‘without 


ye oleom 
mi 


le "Napoleon i 

Wieae nd 

Pe sived bi bus fg ai 
a ‘y Fave. Fato, who is 


with a-sword 
doom; had 


hiogué that h ate cg was nat ever 
énough to bail away from his creditors with his 
pockets crammed with money. He tells his 
young and beautiful wife that it was for better 
or worse that she took him, and now he will 
know. just what sort of motive corpelled her to 
say Yes when he asked her to m. him. If 
she ean cook his breakfast; as his mother did, he 
says that hé shalliadmire-her more than he now 
expects | to:| dos) (Heideclares that: he thas \‘‘ got, 
shut’ of all his’ fancy things exeept. his ‘wife, 
andvif he could onl ait er over to his rav- 
ing creditors he-w: ibe amie a tees, stroke: of 
business by the transfer’ 


‘ 
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CHAPTER. L 

‘OUD, WRA ¥FORD,.” ! 

Hrwas, called Old, Wrayford. before ee was 
seyen-and-thirty years of age. abits.were 
old-fashioned ; he was an old= echicneds studious- 
looking man, ‘and what else could be expected? 
The people of Greymoor had no fine feeli gs of 
their own, and did not professto understand fine 
feelings in’ other folk; 'they were not great 
judges of age, panne and Abel Wrayford was 
older than his looks, hence it was always “Old 
Wrayford” in common conyersation. He did 


, 


not like the title—he had’ been heard to express. 


himself a little querulously at! it by one who 
brightened his home and him; but the name 
had been bestowed as if by general reement, 
and there was no ch git in Greymoor. 
ag was.a place where nicknames clung 


1 Nall, he looked ‘Old ‘Wrayford, ” especiall: 
from'a few. yards t, when he was proc: 


) ing along thoughtfully with his head very much 


orward, as if the weight of his new 


pire tal 
trifle too much for it. He did not 


| ideaswwere a 


ieee ae a man of gil pee then—his 


habit of ow: 
{am tebe ‘a 
up during ae PO WAS /3 a 
with hard study of chemicals and U books, anid 
ahs much oiled: ing 
London, where’ hé was bepted known 
“fiat stin this wild Cornish village that he loved; 
he wi pee -haired even, He was tall and thin, 
and his tage was lin 


| ame 
me He at studied all’ 


pped aside from youth's frivolities, au 
given bopcelt up to a science which ages its true, 
ro early, asa rule, and ‘to this’ rule Abel 
was no. exception. He was yer 
isl one ‘heart; an earnest; simpleminded, | 
Upyer, dering creature, nowing nothing of 
the world itself, and but little of his: fellow- 
even: the best of every: 


eee aman who thou 
body, ao gave everybody credit for the’ best 
‘his life,’ 


of fire and power 


‘intentio: 
He ‘had | ayes at Greys 

Priend: told 

he wou dp: 


oor almost 


find pr Ceapeatag aa Rouse eab he had 


| a horror ve cities, and his was: amind which was 


copnien with a Rbiktles ' ie a ecu ta ae 

en/ years ago; an @ place 

him, and made we oe. had: enttehed’ from 

fever there, Sienath returned, he 

had been g' vey Stan to his Co ‘home, 

Tt had, been te Seaton home before | 

here he 4 peace, with nothing 1 store 
ra foe the Peedeh 


S nts the cove, a hundred feet below 


thor 


= 


| beyond. his years; only | ne 
‘at life, for they. were | to 


youth away; he’) 


} London | 


of the au i to 


he. wasthe ake one inithé world wMosthtwenighty 
understood Abél.Wrayford, but he «had beeny 
like Abels: big /brother at school,/arid!they! had 
béen stanch! friends through! life together: a i 
Abel) was: aiuyoung: guardian;! but shis father 


«| aid mother! were living whemhe took Edmonds’s :! 
} child, back to his: Cornish: home; and! bade then» 


an him with his trust, which) they did-cheers : 
fully and willingly, las though Gracé hadibeen a 
child .of itheir..own.:, They) bothi' died before) 
Grace was a woman, and Grace had been Wray- 
ford’s fairy housekeeper some years when our 
story opens on them. She was close on eighteen 
years of age, and he had passed his seven-and- 

hirtieth summer, and was ‘‘ Old Wrayford ” to 
the world of Greymoor—old \Wrayford to his 
ward also, for she called him: father, and saw 
in hint almost the father whom she’ had lost. 
‘He was proud of the title which her love had 
‘given him, and often called her his child, and 
there was no one in the world so near to his 
heart as she was. The people in the village 
below them—for Wrayford’s house was perched 
high up among=the rocks—ecalled her Miss 
Wrayford more often than Miss, Edmonds, and 
thought her life must be a very dull and lonely 
one with that gray- ve man, whose 
soul-was in’ his studies; and whose lamp, like a fo 
danger-signal in the asia saad burned al 
ways far into the night. + 


CHAPTER I. 
THE NEW CRAZE) AND? THE NRW- -COMER. 


Wuen an idea@htered Abel Wrayford’s head 
—and, he was# nee 


ori w hich 
+ interfered with his t i 
ace’s a at fashion 


“1 


a ae sayy ot ) Which 
q before th e eyes'o pres melt ae wi 


d’s ad been wri 

ies peo Report in is Httlo wainscoted 
eee oot the result of an analysis -w. 
had prosecuted in his laboratory up-stairs. that 
“very afternoon; and Gracewas: umming blithe- 
ly to herself by the fireside, hanpy: yin his silent 
company, and not disturbing in his essay— 
for Abe was used to her niin variations, and 
ean affirmed he liked ihe rete: oe at his 


best if bit ie ce ee 
lentes 


pret well. 
, hat is the matter, Garay! 


fp ee a uilties as away. His father Had : ih ‘Hush, my dear—don’t di > me,” ie said, 
there did not seem any proba- | ina low voice,” 
fits of Lets tie Wrayto rd beco atich man. | ‘Is it anew idea?” she asked, in ia) ne tone, 
He. was fond < iments, and the mone} ithe mateh, pe ag taking up the kéy-notewhich 
ni | he ha : ies 
erwas sure ye on ink ‘ ea, Grae 
ba ys sae ai 
: bs t ie itive moseat og m 
: rc re r y AY hinted; 
all ne rane ae is house and: ws in c 
, home, and. was practical young yomag, ae } 
é this, ward it is 9 peak | 
wee ne pi 


tl 
i ger we aa 


fae his) ‘friend | 
early in Rea 


on creasing Tapi¢ 
rd wwent once” more. t 


ee Rs sor rt once io | had 


_a_terrible epidemic, which 
En; hoe ibe t away Ed- 
of ee that 


fort-to- him, wh 
“had_raged® teounte 

mond’s wife, 3 ‘ree e 
had blessed. a happy but haee i Here 
Wrayford remained with his old frie: for two 
-more years, and then- Edmonds, who-had been 


j- | long ailing, broke up —suddenly,-enjoining his 
32 | friend with his last breath to see to Tace, and 
to her all that he would have been himself 


had it been God’s will to spare him. He-died 
essed of five-and-twenty pounds, which-he 
left in trust to Abel Wrayford until his little 
girl came of age; and he enjoined to that trust 
a sentimental, even a foolish request that Grace 
was! never. to; ‘marry. without the consent of her 
guardian, on whose judgment, good feeling, and. | 
generosity, he knew;that he could aig + was 
amere wish, involying no. pains malty, no} 
forfeiture of the little | Lome Fp a sim) a 
expression of his confidence , in 9 guar 
whom, he had) appointed, and; a hint to Grace, 
asishe grew older; where he thought she would 
find her best friend and truest adviser, Perhaps 


vy. ged hands, als 

would have liked to look well ihithe 

lord as a start-off, especially as’ I 

was Robert Trustworth, mastor-fisherme 1 

the village, who had saved much money of late 

reer and bought much property in the neigh- 
rhood; and of whom Grace would not have 

liked t6 ask ‘a favor, as she had often done of 

her-former landlord, But Abel Wrayford was 

not g_of landlords, the Christmas quar- 

ter’s rent, or the article for next month’s Sci- 

entific. Register, and he continued to stare be- 

fore him, until even his fair ward grew a little 


anxious. 

“How the wind blows to-night!” she said, at 
last;and he answered, still absently: " 
‘Yess don’t touch, it, Grace,” and. frightened 
her a little more. She was. SienAB a sO! calling 
his attention to the pages crumpled beneath his 
elbow as a last. resource, when he suddenly 

ped to his feet, and clutched the table-lamp 


jum, 
H foes him 
;” he said, ‘S Al minute 


“J shall not be Jo: 
or two—not more,” went rapidly’ to histep)) 


ag 


room, wherein he locked. himself, away,from 
her, and in his absence of mind left. her in the 
l wrkness down-stairs, until she lighted, a fresh 
lamp for herself, and. sat patiently, awaiting his 
return, scarcely. hoping; to, see him again that 
eyening, and knowing well where, his new 
craze was likely to lead, him: 2 . 
‘He came down, however, in an, hour’s time, 
looking, rather ,wild, with his gray-shot. locks 
rubbed all: manner of ways, and laughing hearti- 
ly as at a pleasant joke, with, which some famil- 
iar. rs had favored him.; He, took a place 
in front of the fire, spread his hands before the 
blaze, and gaye, vent to one incomprehensible 
yword—‘ Mud!” i ar 
. Grace repeated the. word, and looked.at him 
wonderingly.. He met; her glance, and laughed 


Yes, it was really a craze, Grace,” he said, 
‘*T thought that I had, discovered. a new color, 
a,.bran-span bright and dazzling tint, and the 
result was mud, my dear. That’s all.” 

_ “You will not work any more to-night?” she 


Te we alee 

“No,” he replied, after a glance at his papers. 
2 ARK ED, my desk, child, and put, my papers 

way, like a careful amanuensis as you, are. 
Tha was a strange fancy to get into Toy eet 
about a.color,, Lnever had such an idea before, 
anddt was very ridiculous of me, ait as I was 
in full swing at my article, too. But one is led 
astray now and then from the right track, and 
the:hours, waste themselves sadly, Did you say 
that the wind was howling very much to-night?” 

“I said so before you went up-stairs to your 
study,” was the quict answer, ‘ ‘ 

“Ah! I know you mentioned it, Yes; it 
comes full swoop at us from the sea; and moans 
like. some one, wounded and sore, outside, the 
house. An uncomfortable night.”. : 

i Gardy,” said Grace, suddenly, turning yery 
white, “ there “a Roroething, AnPane wunelde the 

ous ides the wind to-night,” ‘ 
+t the deuce there, is!” Tpphed Abel, Wray- 
ford, rising with his ward. ‘‘I hope you may 
be wrong. : 

Grace had already risen, drawn aside the 
heavy. window-curtains. and looked out at the 

ight’s darkness, and Abel took his place beside 
ie in the same watchful attitude. On the alert 
for something strange eon ehaasi they, aie nob 
appear greatly surprised when a.cry of. help, as 
fret the Bese below. the eliff on which Wray- 
ford’s house was a welled faintly to their 
ears. Grace turned a e paler, perhaps, and 
laid her hand upon her guardian’s shoulder. 

‘“Did Imot sayiso?”’ she asked: 3 ; 

; “Certainly you. did, My hat and stick, my 
dear—the. lantern from the down-stairs, room— 
Pil go, and see if I.can,be of help,, I hope it’s 
not another wreck.” Me ey 

Grace brought him his hat and stick, and, the 
lighted lantern. which he had asked for,, He did 
no observe; that she was dressed for walking too 
until he was at the, door, hetpa'l' tases 

.'t Why, Grace!” ‘itn : 

“T would. rather go, with. you,” she said; “T 
may be of use to some poor. sufferer cast upon 


Bie Beas asi= fois fen " t 
She would not listen to.his reasoning. She 
shut mee outside a = in ae kes ane 
rain, which came. at. them. buously, an 
extinguished, the light in She enters te hein 


with, .) i Tone ») Hetatla’ deable 

«My dear, you, must go back,” said Abel, so- 
ici sah Fe 1 had, no Be aon that, it Ww ; 
such an ayyful. night, aud you are young, an 
delicate, and unfit,for storms.” 


ns Some one.is abroad and. in, danger,” she 
are and 1 will, go along with, you. Reon are 
too near-sighted to venture near the cliff, with; 
oubme.” en oh) { ia (4 
“Oh! that’s nonsense,” he answered; “my 
sight improves, and— Why, Grace, look there! 


Something is moving at the edge of the. cliff, 
rawling toward us,or the night deceives me. 
1e shall not have far.to go.” pei euaneat 
Guardian and ward hurried toward the figure 
moving on the, brink, as it were, of the preci- 
pice, and a.man’s voice called to them as they 
approached, , An instant afterward, and Abel 
rayford’s grasp had saved the man from fall- 
ing backward to the beach Mi yy 

“ How, came you here?—what is it?—are there 
any more below?” ,, ' 4 ran 
“The man, replied in French, ‘No one else,” 
and fainted away... Abel. Wrayford and. his 
ward, bore, him with gihontay, $0 their, house, 
seated him before the fire in their warm parlor, 
and used every effortto restore-+him to conscious- 
ness, Presently his hand wandered to his fore- 
head, as though he were ping to remember 
something in, his sleep, and those who were 
bending oyer, him, new that he was coming to 
etl eri ; { ) A etege / 

, He was,a, young man of three or four and 
enter yeas, deck and banda, his white 
hands) and. his short, siJky- black mustache a 
great deal at variance with the sailor’s dress he 
wore. .He opened. his eyes, looked round him 
wild for an. instant, and then glanced from 
Nbel-Wra, Se ee ee ea cliah ents’ : 

_‘‘ Friends?” he asked, in - ] is time. . 

“Yes, friends, of course,” replied Wrayford, 


|. #English people?” he said, slowly. 


You wall 
,{fHalf an. hour!” said; Wrayford; “you. must 
stay here all night, man, unless you: want,to risk 
your pages You azaust go to bed. at once, 
and we will dry your clothes by the morning,”, 
“You are-very; kind,” jhe murmured; ‘‘but—” 
“But. you must:let us have, our way,” said 
Wrayford, cheerily,; ‘‘ you-are not the firstsailor 
who has been, dried by,Abel, Wrayfond’s fire, 
Weare used. va wrecks on this part of the coast;” 
“T thank you very-much,” he answered, grate- 
fully; ‘‘ but if you will allow me, I would rather 
proceed upon my journey—I am),anxious.. to 
reach Loudon... lama yery—poor—man,” 

He made the-confession reluctantly, address- 
ing Grace rather than, her, guardian,as thoug! 
ing G: ther than. hi dian though 
froma woman he anticipated more of § pathy 
for his forlorn, condition. . She looked toward 
Abel ‘Wrayford quickly as, he concluded, and 
Abel understood her glance, .- =... ; 

“You.do-us an. injustice. in your, thoughts, 
young man,” he said, gravely; .‘f poverty, jor 
riches will make no difference in our treatment 
of the Biratieer cast,upon our shores.” ay 

“You will allow me. first to ex plea how. it is 
that I am in this condition, and then—” 

“I will see you into bed and hear all explana- 
tionsafterward,” saidWrayford,; sturdily ; “man, 
do you know. that you are wet. through?—and 
divi my carpet with salt water,” he added, 


Wrayford was a charitable and deép-feeling 
man. if was evident—close. study, of, his. profes- 
sion and little communion with his race had not 
narrowed.his heart nor rendered him ascetic. 
Human suffering always touched him; and :the 
troubles of. his fellow-men were certain to arouse 
his sympathy. The Frenchman was.impressed 
by. this geniality, and would have overwhelmed 
him with. thanks had the chemist allowed it; 
but Abel was determined on, getting the dam 
stranger to his room, in which an active, maid- 
servant had already lighted a fire, Ihe stran- 

er went up a few,stairs with some ‘confidence, 
then panied, and motioned Abel Wrayford to 
his side. ti loz 5 

‘I am weaker than. 1 thought,”. he said, 
faintly; ‘“‘I am in great pain.” * stain 

Where? ane ac] ' trl ) 

ere in my left-side; I am afraid, good 
friend, that Lanust trouble you for a doctor.” 

-Wrayford got him to his room and into: his 
bed, and then went in search of the doctor, as 
the stranger had desired. , 

‘This is rather. an: awkward lodger who has 
dropped pee us,, Grace,” he, said, before he 
started on his errand; “one who will be.an ex- 
perise, and who has told us frankly that he has 
nothing: wherewith to Telaburens for our. out- 
lay but we will make the best.of him.” 5 
, Poor fellow !—he:-seems very Wl.” 

“Tam afraid he is,” replied Wrayford, _‘T 
wonder if he has any friends in France or Eng- 
land to whom, we can wnite.. I will ask bim 
when I come back,” 5 : pe 

The French,stranger was not able to give him 
an a ed upon Pat el ae Bape Pes bss rreng 
was tossing in his bed, and singing the “‘ Mar- 
seillaise” so,yery much out of tune that. ever: 
drop of blood in Grace and ‘the servant’s body 
had become curdled by the discord. He had 
passed away a the fehting with a present 
surroundings, and was ting with fever an 
with a i a born of ‘fever. 6 Tayed-in 
French a, great deal, of his country, a little of 
his mother, whom he spoke of as.one away from 
him in Paris; he anathematized tyrants, and ho 
called down yengeance ona government which 
tnd, east bt down; and then he dashed into 

_ Marseillaise”.again, and sung it worse 


id Wrayford, dryly; on ae gpa 
said Wrayford, dryly; ‘an is 7 
about him fe a Ea 


mark. 7 hee 

“Poor as Job,” answered Wrayford, who was 
great in Serpe parallels that evening. | 

“You do no sna that?” affirmed the doctor, 
“Why, the man will not recover, and who is to 
settle my account?’ WE: Mea 
“Twill settle that,” replied Wrayford; add- 
ing to himself, ‘but who is to settle with thé 
undertaker the Lord knows!” . aah 

“T believe that he will soon be better,” said 
Grace, & short time afterward; and ‘she was a 


truer prophet than the doctor. ‘A woman very 
CIEE tee vata WON. aemsera looters 
ho rs Pan Teh: Sree 
CONVALESCENT. A 


tha athe genta who tad intaioga 
e gentleman who had introduced bim- 
sel dasa and dripping, into the chemist’s quiet 
home—recovered in, due course, though He took 
his time about. it, and kept his new friends in 
suspense concerning his movements toward 
life. or the grave—for several weeks, ee 


he. was enabled: to. come, down-stairs, 


Peat! the dete CBee | 
” said the ‘doctor. |, Ho 
ord mint ty + d WY 


He had broken a-rib;;he-had takenito himself 
an unpleasant, fever, and there were bad sym 
toms setting)in; but in, the face; of these oie 
jeulties,and.thanks to, the care; of Abel balsa 
fond and his, ward,-he, fought. his, way back, t 
the world.., It was.clese on. is lay ae 
si 
fireside and. he, pronounced out of danger:..He 
received the congratulations of Abel.and Grace 
as he sat before the-firein Mr. Wrayford’s dress- 
ing-gown, wherein he had made himself at home, 
atter.a few prpiesebions against the confiscation, 
and.all of which had been overruled, and he hast- 
ened to reply: { bael cloid 0 
“<1 do net know how I shall. be able to repay 
1. for; yyeur,..kindness,” . he _ said, ;warmly. 
‘Scareely. am I. able, to thank you enough for 
ast present. care.of me, . Without you, both 
anust have died.”, idol nh aaw 
“ And now, that, you are living and, rational— 
for you -haye been eine g the most absurd non- 
seuse for weeks—perhaps you, will.tell us who 
you are, and how, you came here,” said Wray- 


ford. .;, . : ‘ 5 : 
_, {-@heerfully,” he; answered, .‘It is a long 
story, and will try, your patience a little.” 
» «Keep to, the facts, and we, shall; soon get 
inflie 
c- 


through them,” said Wrayford, encouragi 
i remember, that divergence is an 
‘ Wrayford was, in, high spirits at, Victor's re- 
oa andl probab ei the prospect of getti 
hinz out,of, the house pate sand sound, His Jas' 
article in the Scientifie Register had béen a suc- 
cess also,.and the. paners had been talking of it; 
praising and; sat ing it, after their several fash- 
ions; and a reply had; been called for from” Abel 
Wraytord’s pen, which was at.work at the pres- 
ent moment, in his defense of that particular the- 
ory.as regarded color which had nearly set him 
of after another ignis fatuus.,.. Fe had earned 
More money than usual.that month, for he had 
been nfore usually industrious, and the 
quarter’s rent would haye, been, put. by for. Mr. 
resect the new landlord, had it not been 
for the sick man,and his wants... Abel wrote his 
article, and professed to be listening to the young 
man’s account of himself at the same time; he 
only caught the salient points, of, the story, but 
as the, narrator. diverged horribly—Abel was 
sure that he would do it, despite. his Rene 
there, was not a great deal lost. Grace Ed- 
monds would hear every word, and would be 
able to throw a clearer; ight on rs of de- 
if geile ae fotion of ie ‘te Victor 
ufoy’s animated description of the suffer 
of hie beloved France, of his fleree struggle with 
a maniacal few to redress. her. wrongs, of his 
misfortunes and failures,.and his hurried escape 
from his country, Jeaying his mother in Paris, 
It was the old story of the patriot in difficulties 
ending jn much the same way as the red shirt 
and blue blouse generally end, only Victor had 
undergone a few perils at sea,by way of a wind- 
up. e had left France, where it had grow 
too_hot to hold him, in a fishing-smack that 
transferred him to. another fishing-smack,, En- 
glish bound, which had been caught in.a strong 
gale and thrown out of its course, and which, in 
making for a Cornish harbor, that November 
night, whereon he was found first, had contrived 
to pitch him—owing to his indifferent, sea-legs 
—overboard when sighting shore. Victor had 
managed to Swi in the darkness to land, and 
battle his way through the surf. to Greymoor 
Cove, and Test on the beach panting for a while, 
and wondering where he was, There he became 
convinced that the tide was advancing fast upon 
oe = ee ie pened me a a oot 
circle ry See! _ CHS; an takin gs ray- 
ford’sl tin the top room window for a beacon, 
4 Cade his te toward. bei lee? for is 
e, and reaching the summit t, minus on 
rib, which had béen since; toned up by a Corn- 
ish doctor wery successfully. - , a eee 
“May Linguire what was your profession be- 
fore age took to politics?” said Wig ae, 
“© Certainly,” was the answer; “TI was a stu- 
dent of chemistry.” ap aa 
“How. strange!” said Grace. a hig 
bétter to ‘stick to 


*'*¢Ah! it would’ have - been t 
the . profession,” said the .chemist; ‘there are 
Tess, papers 6 fosions. bce be Bs from our 
gases than from the meeting of opposing politi- 
cal atoms, Where did ohn a whe id 
rou learn—under whom did you practice—what 
lo you know?” aed : 
«Abel Was Bore interested in his friend’s scien- 
tific acquirements. than in ‘his’ red republican 
tenets, and* he set ‘aside his ‘work to cross-ex- 
enue the Cie oabs : ma pipetece ee 
new more of cheniist: ihé had given hi 
credit Tor knowing. that thé Frenchman wa: 
wrong in many things which he had learned. 
but’ that it would ‘not! take a great deal of 
trouble to set him right; for he was. shrewd and 
clever, ‘and Somewhat of a thinker for himself. 
‘Abel ‘Wrayford took a greatér interest in 
Victor Dufoy from this day; he discovered in 
him ‘a companion who was of service, and as 
victor w stronger, the chemist even began 
thin 


tion,” 


} that he should be sorry to lose him pre- 
sently. aa fone faded into the net 

ear, ‘and still’ found Victor’ suest at Abel 
Wravforts table ee 


"Te was time for Dufoy ‘to tals his’ departure 
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latlast, “He had been six weeks at Greymdor, 
find the place had’ grown more like home to him 
than he cared’ to: reflect’ upon; it pained him 
deeply 60 think’ oPléaving it. “Abel Wrayford 
an acé had'both been very kind, more than 
‘Kind, and his was a heart that had been touched 
by their generosity. Abel had been“as an élder 
brother to him, and Grace ‘more like ‘his sister 
than ‘a stratiger, and in all England besides’ he 
had not ‘one’ friend. ‘He'did not see his way 
clearly to a means of living in England; ‘he had 
come oyer very poor; hé and his’ mother had 
been poor for’ year's, owing to- the sequestration 
of an estate which had belonged to their family’; 
and in ‘England he was friendless as well as pen- 
niless. "He was a proud man too, and it wound- 
ed him deéeply to know that he must leave 
Wrayford in debt—in debt as to money that 
was due, and which he was unable to pay: All 
‘this ‘on “his’ mind, and’ a ‘something more, per- 
haps, which hé did not care to give voice ‘to, or 
‘bestow more thought than he could ‘help upon, 
and he going away from Greyimoor! él, the 
sooner the better, though his heart sunk -very 
much when he fixed the ‘day, and told’ Wray- 
ford that he should leave on the ey 

« And if T can rep: ry back to-you ‘all the-past 
kindness, dear friend,” he cried, “if my family 
steps into its rights, and T am less thé slave-of 
circumstances, yours shall. be the first housé\to 
‘which I will come, asking you and’ your ward to 
rejoice with me over my good fortune.’ FE think 
—that is, T hope, that. Shall beable to repay 
your kindness some, day.” SSE aly 

Later that day—it was the day before Victor’s 
‘departure—when Wrayford and his ward were 
alone, the former said; suddenly: ! 


“*T shall be sorry to lose Victor; he is a mod- | 


est young fellow, and he has been of service to 
me. Tt will take time to get over his absence,” 
> Grace knew that'Abel Wrayford was'watching 
her very intently as he spoke—looking at ‘her 
from his desk in the corner, as though he were 
anxious to learn if she were sorry too that ‘Vic? 
tor was going away. She was more sorry than 
she was aware of herself at that time; but she 
did not care to show any regret for the departure 
of the young Frenchman even to so old a friend 
as Abel was, She had not analyzed her feelings 
respecting Victor Dufoy; and as Victor had 
simply seemed to regret the homé he was quilit- 
ting, and the kindness he was leaving behind 
him—not the people so much—it ‘was not ‘her 
place to affect any particular regret.’ Besides, 
she was 4 woman, and her womanly instinct was 
ito hide her’ real sentiments for the present; and 
if Victor did not care about his going away— 
‘that is, for losing sight of her—forever, too!— 
why, if was not very likely that she was, going 
to cry her eyes out for him, or at least let any- 
body think—not even her dear, old-fashioned, 
faithful guardian—that she was indulging in 
that process sap aeionely. ; a ee 

“<T suppose we shall miss him,” she said, care- 


ssly. 
7 Pavhaby he will go back to France and mar- 
ry the young lady whom his mother has in store 
for him,” said Abel Wrayford. | a all 
“Oh! is there a young lady in store for him 
over there?” asked Grace, more carelessly, al- 
though she worked a little more éhergetically as 
she made the inquiry. a ; 
Wrayford was ‘near-sighted, and did not no- 
tice this. > ve al + 
‘So he esti me—a cousin of his, with the 
same blood in her yeins, and who has been 
marked out for him from the time that he was 
ten years old.” 2 
“And he likes her, of course?” 


le: 


those wild-g00s6 chimeras ‘at which" you Jest: so 


‘pleasantly: 


“We will say to write more frequently; ‘for 
write ‘you must, Abel;” said Grace, gravely: 
“Thave been going to téll-you ‘that the rent 

“Yes, ys know all about that,” said (Abel 
interrupting her; “‘it is justdue, and I amino 
80’ well prepared for! it as I should be.’ But 
Robert Trustworth is a Tich man; and’will ‘ot 
come running after his thoney at twelve o’dlock 
on quarter-day.” IOS us | 

“And if he should, there is SB eked —? 

“No there is not,” said’A’bel; sharply, and look- 
ing’ so firm and hard’ at’ the suggestion that 
Grace did nof allude further to that expediént. 
She returned to the old question, ‘and was ‘grave 
and demure enough ‘to have’ décéived’ Argus 
himself. ‘ 

“And is it wise, with fresh diffiewlties ahead 
of us, to’ talk of an assistant; Gardy?”She asked: 
“Had fot the young man better fo his way? _ 

“No, I think not,’"he replied; ‘‘ for he will give 
ine time to myself;-and I want time immeénsely. 
And as for difficulties, T will smite them, down, 
expunge them from the face of our daily lifé in 
less than a week, my dear,” ; 
«Very well; Guardian—you know best.” 

'Grace sdid no more, but wert about her work 
cheerfully —went down into the village of Grey~ 
moor, affer'seeing Victor and her guardian in 
tonference ‘together in the parlor, and gave her 
orders for the next week’s housekeeping, and 
that day’s dinntr with her usual alacrity. She 
was in high, bright spirits, it was observed’ b 
the shopkeepers, and full of cheery gossip with 
the villagers; and as she was generally light 
and bright—the sunshine, of the place, as ‘of 
‘Abel Wrayford’s home—it was strange that her 
manriér should have been especially remarked 
that morning. Stranger still’ that she was not 
aware that her spirits were brighter and lighter, 
and that she’ would not have acknowledged. the 
fact had she been questioned concerning it. | In- 
deed She had risen with a dull heart and a head- 
ache, she was sure, that very day; and only’ her 
high ‘spirit had thrown off the depression. She 
went up the ascent to Abel Wrayford’s home, 
and found Victor Dufoy standing on the edge 
of the ¢liff, looking owt to, sea, with his arms 
folded very much like a certain illustrious exile 
and Frenchman whose ‘portrait we have seén 
very often, .He was so absorbed in thought that 
he was’not aware ‘of Grace’s presence ‘until she 
touched him lightly on the arm. : ue 

*Oh!.I beg pardon,” he said; “I did not 
know that you were here.” 

“You are looking gh cross, Mr. Dufoy,” she 
said; “I ‘donot ‘think that I have intruded on 
pleasant thoughts, and so I hope that Iam sure 
of your forgiveness.” ,~ 

“No, Mpe Piha not pleasant thoughts,” he 
answered, ost without pete her. 

*: as has’ happened ‘to 


TON Got itae particular,” he’ said. '* “T 
am going away from my new friends—the only 
friends whom I possess in bats ee T Tea am not 
in good spirits. ‘There, Lconfess it.” ‘ 

But—". ' SH ye f j 
“And Grace ie ‘and looked at him’ steadi- 
ly, and with the faintest increase of color on her 

retty face. He waited patiently for her to con- 
inue, and she said: heath ett aie tea he 

“ But have you not seen my guardian? Has 
he not asked you to’ stay and assist him for a 
while?” ; : ‘ 

“He has asked ime, Miss Grace, and I have 


isturb you, T 


refused,” : 


‘*’Hfe thinks that he shall like her.in time; 
his mother is sure that he will,” said Wray- 


ford. 


“TJ don’t admire such a match as, that!” said | 


way. 
engi other—to grow up together, believing, and 
trusting in each other. There is nothing hasty 
or foolish about it, Grace.” +. 

‘‘No; but it is very unromantic,” replied 
Grace. , : 

‘* Are you romantic?” he asked, very anxious- 
ly. But Grace’s mapery suet at his suspicions 
reassured him, and he bent down with a smile 
over his manuscript again. He was glad that 
Grace was not romantic, but looked at life seri- 
ously and methodically; and he was more than 


glad that she was not.as.sorry to part with Vic- 


“Why not? Itis the best of matches in, its | 
he young folk have time to understand | 


tor Dufoy as he was. Convinced of this, read- 


ing his ward’s heart like an, open book—it had 
always been easy to read, for she was free from 
fuuile, and had nota secret. from him, and she 

ever would have, he was. assured—he mooted 
another idea which had been troubling him that 
morning, _. ee liu 

“‘T have, been thinki Grace, whether if is 
not possible to render Victor's stay in Greymoor 
profitable to him and me.” ay 
_. ‘Is that another craze, Gardy?” asked Grace, 
very demurely. 1 y 

“No, I, don’t think it: is,” he, replied; ‘for 
Victor, is..useful, and the, only. question. is, 
whether there is work enough for the tyo of us. 
There is a great deal of my work he, can 
take off my,; hands, leaying me free to white 
more often, or to go off more frequently on 


“Refused !” she repeated, in amazement. 
“For what Treason?” 
“I would prefer your not asking me my rea- 
sons,” he sail folding his arms, and looking out 
to sea again a la Bonaparte. - ys 
“Very well, Mr, Dufoy,” she said; “it is no 
business of mine, of course: If you are tired of 
us, it ig natural to goaway.” ~ : 
She. wished that. sho had not uttered those 
words the instant after_they had, kT nit 
but it was too late. “He looked’ quickly from 
the sweep of ocean, flecked by a myriad of 
golden ripples that bright winter’s morning, 
and ‘aired. with eagerness. toward her. She 
began to quicken her pace in the direction of 
the house; but his rapid strides soon brought 
him up with her. . 
“For what reason, you asked me a moment 
since, Miss Edmonds,” he said, in a hoarse, agi- 
tated voice; ‘perhaps it is fairer to tell you: 
because you have all been, too kind and gen- 
erous toward a poor refugee—-because Iam too 
na 3 Moataaticties¢: 
—I do not understand you.” 
“Tt is better forme that tera is my duty 
to yourself and Mr. Wrayford., I should be 
acting a dishonorable part to remain—unless 
with your permission. you understand me 
now? : TSAI ‘ 
He asked his question in a low, eager voice, 
ing intently into her downcast, blushing 
faos, Sharia not reply. at, once; but when he 
pease Bs question, she said, in as low a tone 
as his own;...... METS Eos: te 
Ferment think that Ido.” Gy 
/,‘* Tell me to go. away, then—that you will be 
iad to seo ine depart!” er “ay 
‘No, I cannot say that,” she replied, Then 


She‘ wént' still more rapidly toward thé house) 
and hé did not:seck to follow her: “On the cor- 
trary, he'went back to the verge of the cliff, and 
looked! otit' to sea again, and down at the shingle 
below him, whence he had climbed oné stormy 
night toward the light which guided him to Abel 
Wraytford’s study.-'" Toward the greater light 
which séerned novw,;to his vats fancy, to be 
guiding him toward the English ¥irl-whom, in 
his ‘weeks of forced’ idlenéss, hé had’ learned to 
love. Hé could not own that’ passion to the 
guardian yet awhile, for he was" pemniless, ‘atid 
the confession would only render iim an object 
of suspicion; he would not confess it to her until 
he was sure of her affection, till he read in her 
manner, in her look, a something more than a 
wish ‘that he should ‘not leave her guardian’s 
service. .He took hope to his heart from'that 
day—he beli¢ved ‘in his futturé, ‘and he almost 
forgot ‘his political’ faith.” ‘Presently’ he went 
into the house in ‘search of Abel Wrayford, ‘and 
found. that gentleman: in the topmost room—a 
room which’ Abel dial a father, a’ man of 
studious frame of mind, had persuaded his land+ 
lord to build for him on the leads of ‘the house, 
deep in his chemicals, measuring his acids ‘with a 
steady hand, and counting évery drop which féell 
from the vial into the saucer he held beneath it. 
“ “T have come to ask you, Mr. Wrayford,” he 
gaid, ‘‘to allow me to change my intention.” *” 

“¥ntention! What intention? said’ Wray- 
ford; absently. Ser Np wa pis 

“ OF going away this afternoon: _T'should liké 
to remain, and be of use to you; if I ¢an.” , 

“All right. Tam glad to hear that you are 
not foolhardy, and going away in search of a 
start in London is foolhardiness in these times, 
Victor. What color is that?” L 

He passed: the saucer to Victor, who''scruti- 
nized it,.and could make nothing of it. —_ } 

“*Tt’s a dirty kind of blue, T think,” said Vic 
tor, after a moments reflection, ~~ : 

‘‘ Exactly,” he replied. “That is the second 
tine that I have been pottering up heré in'search 
of a color that has no existence, save in my wool- 
gathering brane. : : : 

He took thé saucer from the young French- 
man’s hand, and flumg it and its contents. into 
the fire which was burning there—fiung it with 
great gravity and determination, and with no 
evidence of pager in his thoughtful face. " ” 

“So an end to the last new craze, and 'a'be- 
ginning to sober work, Victor Dufoy,” he said. 


; CHAPTER IV... 
ROBERT TRUSTWORTH; MASTER-FISHERMAN. 
ABEL WRAYFORD Was a mai as good ‘as his 
word; he worked hard after that day, wrote 
early and late, kept to the practical part of: his 
profession, allowed no new ideas” to cross his 
mind, or, at all events, to disturb’ it; and stic- 
ceeded in having his quarter’s’ refit’ ready the 
day before Mr. 'Trustworth called ‘for it: Mir. 
Robert Trustworth, master-fisherman, it may 
be,said here, was an odd man in his way, and in 
Sete Bee. else’s ‘way, and it did not’ surprise 
Abel Wrayford that he took his ¢ash without a 
“Thank you,” and tied the string round the 
throat of. his money-bag with a sav; jerk, as 
though he were rather diss bpuititdd’ wt ‘finding 
his rent ready. =% I Rides 
_ Mr, Trustworth was not an amiable man—had 
never been amiable within the knowledge of the 
oldest inhabitant of Greymoor. Old folk inthe 
place remembered him as the’ surliest. young 
man who had ever served his time ona fishing- 
smack, ard told strange ‘stories of his fierceness 
and hardness, and doubted, more than ‘one 'of 
them, how Robert Trustworth had contrived to 
earn money peont to set up in business for 
himself, have a ship of his own} and purchase 
a little house property about his native place. 
There were ugly whispers concerning the money 
that had been made from wrecking ‘that part 
of Cornwall; cruel stories of false lights luring 
confiding craft to the rocks,and’ cargoes mys- 
teriously disappearing before the tnorning show- 
ed the wreck upon the coast; and Robert Tirust- 
worth, in his youth, PrP Mesa have madé 
his penny from this noble little gamé—only sup- 
posed for no one had any proof to bri b aeeaint 
is character; and when he married, and’ set- 
tled down in life—shortly afterward settling his 
wife by hard words and harder treatment, spite- 
ful _-people said in—he was always teady 
to explain how he had saved"his money, even 
to launch into dgtais concerning the process, 
being a trifle bi iil ‘at ‘most times and séa- 
ROlippe eo te ide: 
_He had ‘éarned his money by speculating, he 
said—by taking shares in publi¢ companies when 
they were starting fresh. London, and friends 
of his in London, gave him private information 
as to which were good ‘atid which were bad. He 
made no,secret of how he got on in life, bought 
his own. ship, his' nets, ‘his howe. property—it 
was. only ‘commion-sense, not’ education,’ fin 
manners, nor any thing of that sort. He h 
n known even to draw a’ comparison at 
imes between himself ‘and that old Wrayford, 
although old Wrayford was four or five years 


his abuse Sy Eon : , 
“Look at: that old man with his eddication, 

and his shutting, hisself up in the house on the 

hill away from everybody, aid’ his airs and 


, 


graces, and dodges and ideas, that never come to 
any thing but grief; and then look at me, soun 
and prosperous, and say who’s got on best in 
the world!” he would say at: times, as if Abel 
Wrayford preyed upon his mind, or the airs and 
graces to which he had referred had, at one 
time or another, jarred upon his susceptibilities. 
Be this as it may, certain it was that he did not 
like Abel Wrayford, and even envied him the 
ood name of the villa e, and the respect which 
is contemporaries paid him; and certain it was 
also, that, as dislike breeds dislike, so Abel 
Wrayford did not love Robert Trustworth, or 
admire that kind of plain-speaking which Trust- 
worth called his frankness, and Wrayford, in 
excited moments, his infernal impudence. 

Therefore, after the rent was paid that morn- 
ing, Mr. Wrayford seemed waiting a little anx- 
iously for the pleasure of wishing Mr. Robert 
Trustworth a good-afternoon. But Robert 
Trustworth was not disposed, upon that particu- 
lar afternoon, to depart upon his way; he sat 
with his back to the window, taking up, with 
his broad, burly form, all the light which Mr. 
Wrayford wanted for himself, and staring sto- 
lidly at the chemist. 

“You're doing pretty well, I s’pose?” he said 
at last. 

“Yes, pretty well,” was the laconic answer. 

“ Any thing new? 

‘** Nothing new,” was the reply. 

“ Ah!” 

Mr. Wrayford fidgeted with the ise pie on his 
desk, and made no attempt to lead the conversa- 
tion. Trustworth continued to stare in a very 
extraordinary manner at his tenant. 

“ How’s Grace?” he jerked forth, suddenly. 

“Who?” ee Abel. 

“Grace Edmonds— your ward as is—you 


Mr. 
lied. 
riendl 

tioned his ward’s name. 

“ And that furrin chap—is he about still?” 

‘Ves. He is my assistant.” 

“ Ah, so I’ve heard,” said Trustworth, care- 
seta ““Ts’pose you look after him and her a 

it?” 

‘What the devil do you mean by that?” 

Wrayford lost his temper at this last question 
of the master-fisherman, and showed that he 
lost his temper, too, by the strange, sharp ex- 
pression of his features. He felt himself in- 
sulted, and he was quick to betray the disagree- 
able impression which Trustworth had created. 

“T should, if I was in your place. As a dooty 
—and a doubt. Them nch chaps are allers 
full of ther monkey- tricks, you know.” 

“T don’t know.” : 

“He’s young, and she’s young; and though 
she ought to look above him, still there’s no tell- 
ing what is likely to get into a woman’s head, 
But she’s a nice gal, mind you.” 

“Do you mind getting a little more out of 
the light?” asked Abel Wrayford, setting him- 
self to the desk. ‘“‘I am pressed for time to- 
night, Mr. Trustworth, and have a long paper 
to finish.” 

% “JT shan’t keep you much longer. Look’ee 
ere,” 

Wrayford looked at his tormentor, who had 
suddenly begun to clinch his fist, and to ham- 
mer at the broad horny palm of his left hand. 

“Well, P’'m looking. 

“T don’t think any harm of your ward, and 
lots of what’s good.” 

“Ts it any particular business of yours?” 

“Yes, for I’m interested in her.” 

“Thank you,” answered Wrayford. 

ef Interested in her more than you thinks, old 


“Confo— Go on! What have you to say, 
Robert Trustworth, that you worry me like 
this?’ cried Wrayford. “Has any thing hap- 
pened? Have you any bad news for me 

‘Bad news! —no, I ain’t.” 

‘“Then, for Heaven’s sake, get away to your 
fish, and leave me to my work!” 

“T ain’t et no fish to go to,” said Trustworth, 
surlily, “ I sails out with the moon to-night. 
I want to talk to you about your ward. I likes 

“Ph? 

“T say I likes her,” shouted Trustworth. ‘‘T 
s'pose that’s English, and Cone not any deafer 
than usual, Wrayford. Oh, she knows it well 
enough, and you ought to know it too, if you 
had any eyes for anything save that silly work 
of yourn. I’ve liked her from a child; and as 
she’s growed and growed, so I’ve said and said 
to myself, ‘If ever that gal gets to bea woman, 
and goes on well, I'll make her a good offer. It’s 
been a kind of waiting of her that I have been, 
Warford aes, eee = oe uk 

rayfo just breath enou gasp out: 

“Yes, it’s tesa danaea frank!” 

“You know my position in this place,” he 
continued; ‘‘what_ I am, what I have come to 
by my henergy. This house I bought when old 
Selwyn died, you know, and that there row down 


by the litéle sty in the village; and my ship’s | 


my own, an hun: 
nets; and there ain’t a mort; 
as good a man—I dare say a 


pound worth of 
nowhere. ’m 
tter man—than 


A GIRL’S ROMANCE. 


any one in Greymoor, and a catch for any 
woman. It’s a chance for Grace; she’s young, 
but I am only two-and-fo: myself, Wrayford, 
and fill of health and sperits. It mayn’t strike 
her at fust, but she will get used to the notion 
for it’s a good chance that lots of would 
jane at. hy, the widder at the ‘Lobster 

nn’ has been a-jumping at it ever since I buried 
Mrs. T.” 

Wrayford had ceased to pay any attention to 
this self-eulogium. He had made a savage dash 
at the ink, and commenced writing; and to 
Robert Trustworth’s fancy it seemed as if the 
student were taking down in black and white 
all those qualifications on which he had waxed 
eloquent. But Wrayford was trying to write 
him down—to forget that this obnoxious indi- 
vidual had obtruded into his presence; and al- 
though the effort was an im ibility, he con- 
trived to write with great rapidity sentence after 
sentence of a vague and incomprehensible char- 
acter. When there was a pense Wrayford 
looked up at the big, evil-looking man by the 
window. 

“You wish to marry my Grace?” 

“Well, I don’t think you can make a mistake 
there.” 

‘When she has given you her consent to the 
match youcan call for mine. Good-afternoon.” 

“Then yeas no.objection?” 

“Man, I will tell you my objection afterward, 
if it ever come to mine! If Grace give you her 
answer, a flat and decisive No, there will not 
any occasion for us to talk of this again.” 

*Oh yes, there will.” 

“T tell you there will not!” cried Wrayford 
with more fierceness, and bringing his hand 
smartly down upon the desk. “Can you not 
see that?” 

“Blest if I can. “You don’t mean to say—” 

“Tsay nothing more, Robert Trustworth. I 
would rather not speak out all that isin my 
thoughts at present—I am too excited. I have 
work to do, and wish to keep calm.” 

“wes; bu—” 

“T think I did say good-afternoon?” 

“Oh! good-afternoon to you. It’s never not 


« 


much a-talking to you, Wrayford; but 
you'll think over all that I’ve said to you after I 
am gone.” 


He departed, very much like a man who had 
been treated unceremoniously; and he slammed 
the door noisily behind him. He went away 
cursing Abel Wrayford’s want of ceremony. 
He was a rich man, and had made a noble offer, 
of which the silly chemist did not see all the 
advantages at present. In good time he would, 
no doubt. He marched down the hill from the 


race,” he fattened 2 to him- 
self, “and frighten the poor girl with his out- 
rageous love-making. hat an odd idiot he is, 
to be sure! What amad fancy to get into his 


uely head!” 

e sat down by the window in the full glare 
of the afternoon sun, which came in upon him 
there, and thought, of all the oddities and incon- 
sistencies of life, this was the oddest and the 
strangest. An old man like Trustworth—not 
very old perhaps, not old at all, in fact, scarcely 
middle-aged!—but an illiterate, ill-mannered, 
ugly, and bad-tempered fisherman to insult him 
by a proposal for the hand of Grace Edmonds! 

“T should not have dreamed of that man 
thinking of my ward,” he said; and then words 
which Robert Trustworth had spoken in the 
room rung so forcibly in his ear that he muttered 
them aloud. He sat down by the window at 
last, and reflected deeply, reflected himself into 
abad temper, and stamped upon the floor in 
his new rage. ‘To think that I should be dis- 
turbed by anything that that unlicked bear 
could say to me!” he cried, getting up from the 
window at last, and beginning to pace the room 
to and fro in a bear-like fashion himself. How 
long he promenaded in that manner he never 
knew; the sunlight faded from the room and 
from the sea, the twilight was upon him, and he 
was still forgetful of his work, when a voice, full 
of the music that he loved best, brought him 
back to waking life. 

“Why, Gardy, what is the matter?” 

He looked around. Grace was standing in 
the room, taking off her bonnet and shawl, and 
regarding him with anxiety. 

‘Nothing is the matter, my dear—that is, 


not much the matter. I have been put out a 
little.” 

“Has another idea failed?” 

“Oh, no!” 


“ And you have not let another craze take 
possession of you, or been carried off by that 
old color project, which was quite ten pounds 
out of our way, Gardy?” 

“No. I haye been 
visitor. But I will te 
Where’s Victor?” 

“Why, have you not sent him to Penzance?” 

‘‘ Yes, so I have,” he said, absently; ‘‘ and we 
shall have a quiet tea together, as in the old 
times before he came.” 

“ -Ves—father and daughter alone once more.” 

“To be sure,” he added, slowly, and after a 


long pause, 


ut out of temper by a 
you all over our 
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Grace regarded him with great attention, but 
did not press him with any anxious questions. 
She would leave him to confess what had dis- 
turbed him presently. She saw that he was very 
different from his usual self, and intrenching on 
a deeper line of thought, which cast its shadow 
on a face that had a habit of betraying any 
thing that disturbed its owner. He looked very 
strange that afternoon—as if a great sorrow, a 

eat disappointment, were weighing him down. 

jhe could almost fancy that his dear patient 
face had become more lined, and his hair a’ 
streak or two more gray, since she had gone’ 
marketing to Greymoor. She should be glad to 
listen to all that had disturbed his equanimity, 
and then she would tell him something in return, 
to bring the smiles back to him. 

When they were taking tea together, and she 
was sitting opposite, the fairest and best of tea- 
makers, he said: 

“Did you meet anybody this afternoon?” 

“Yes, I seemed to meet everybody in Grey- 
moor.” 

“Did you meet Mr. Trustworth?” 

‘‘To be sure. And what do you think?” she 
cried, laughing very pleasantly, and clapping 
her hands together as she spoke—‘t what do you 
really think that he said to me?” 

“T think that I can guess. He asked you to 
meee him.” 

““Why, who told ‘eons 

“ He came here first of all with his proposi- 
tion, Grace, and I referred him to you, knowing 
what answer he was sure to receive,” 

“Then it is he who has been ere ee. 

“I suppose I must say it is,” replie ray- 
ford; “‘and yet what was there to trouble my- 
lf about, after all? Whatdid you say to him?” 
“That I was very much flattered by his pref- 
erence, but that I had no thought of mare yEng 
at present; and I hinted, as delicately as 
could to a man who requires strong hints to im- 
press him, that under any circumstances it was 
not probable that I should marry Robert Trust- 
worth.” 

“ What did he say, Grace?’ 

“He was very much offended, but he told me 
that I should think better of it.” 

Guardian and ward both laughed at this— 
the guardian rubbing his hands together in his 
excitement. - 

“There’s an end to poor Trustworth’s dream- 
ing,” he said; ‘‘and I feel for the man in my 
way, for I think he was sure of you, and thought 
it impossible that so influential a being in the 

rish should be so summarily set on one side. 

dare say he has his feelings, Grace, and will 
be very sorry in his way—in his own heart, as 
it were.” } 

“Why should he be sorry?” asked Grace. 

“He has built his hopes on you; he said this 
afternoon that he had been waiting for you, 
that he had been watching you grow up to 
womanhood—waiting and watching thus, and 
hoping, year by year, that you would keep good 
and turn to him at last.” 

Pe a Guardian, is this really you?’ she 
eried. 

“Really myself. Why not?” he asked. 

“You are arguing in defense of one whom I 
am sure you dislike,” she said, “‘and pleadi 
his cause, as if you ete it would be a 
thing for me to marry that cross, evil-looking 
man. 

“No, no, I don’t think that,” he id, hur- 
riedly. ‘ at was I saying? God bless me, 
child, I would not have you marry him for the 
world!” 

“Robert Trustworth, of all men!” she cried, 
a little indignantly, ‘‘ who has not spoken to me 
twenty times in his life, and has always been 
cruel and hard—who never gave a kind word ta 
a vA eat, and at whose ree life and dee*S 
men e their heads an whisper to each 
other. The idea is a horror to me.’ 

“Quite right. It is a horror to me.” 

“ And yet—” 

“And yet I am thinking of his disappoint- 
ment. True—forgetting that he was a man not 
likely to grieve. Not a man who has under- 
stood you, known your worth, seen you grow 
up day by day under his own eyes, a bright 
lovable thing for the heart to cherish, and pray 
and hope for, as some good folk here and there 
ae for heaven, Grace.” 

“No—his was not a love like that,” she an- 
swered, very thoughtfully. 

He glanced eagerly across the table at her, 
and she looked across and smiled at him. Wha’ 
a load that smile took from his aching heart! 

“Still we will not make fun of Trusty Rob, as 
I have heard Trustworth called before this,”, 
said Wrayford; “no man asks a woman to mar. 
ry him without some respect in his heart tow: 
her—and he has rich race.” 

“Yes—he is rich.” 

‘My theory is that no man has a right to ask 
a woman to become his wife unless he has 
paved the way, by caution and forethought, to 
a comfortable home for her. If he can offer 
that, if he is sure of her future and his own, 
then he has a right to speak out—not else.” 

“T believe that,” said Grace, warmly, 

Was she thinking of Victor Dufoy at that mo- 
ment, when her cheeks crimsoned and her eyes 


sought the ground? was she content to wait for 
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Victor to speak, feeling assured that, when his 
future showed a promise, or gave forth a hope, 
he would tell her of his love? 

“You believe that a man should be silent un- 
til the path ahead of him is free from diffi- 
eulty?? 

es Yes. ” 

“Tt would be possible for you, Grace—for you 
are ‘a woman who should think a little of all 
this, and expect-to be troubled by a suitor now; 
and then—to wait for such a man, confident in 
his love for you, and in that honor which keeps 
him silent till the better times?” 

“*T would wait all my life for such a man.” 

“And yet position is difficult to attain, and 
the man in striving for it may grow gray and 
old,” said Wrayford. 

“Keeping his heart young for, my sake. 
though, and not turning from one getting old 
along with him.” 

She spread her hands before her face and 
cried a little to herself—for it was rather a, mis- 


erable picture, for all its romance, that she had’ 


conjured. up; and a gray-haired couple, sun- 
dered by want of means, was not a. cheering, 
soul-sustaining object. She was startled by her 
guardian’s hand upon her shoulder. 

“* Courage, Grace; we may be nearer than 
you think.” 

He went away at once to his study on the 
topmost floor, and Grace did not remind him 
that it would ‘be better to write on steadily that 
evening than. begin—as he was sure,to begin up 
there—his wild and useless experiments. That 
want of stability was her guardian’s worst foi- 
ble; if he had been less full of crotchets, less 
clever, perhaps he would have been a wealthier 
m 


an. 

She did not call him back. She wanted time 
to think of that which he had said to her—the 
kind,. cheering words which had stirred her 


et 


‘preceding Mrs. Trustworth, was hot senanener 


heart, and had implied that he had, guessed. a, 


great deal of all that that heart contained. He 
was thinking of poor Victor’s poverty, of. Vic- 
tor’s hopes of recovering his, property some day, 
and returning to, them rich; he had seen, with 
his usual perspicacity, that, silent and reserved 
as Victor was—as he was, bound in honor to be, 
—and silent and reserved as she was herself, 
they were waiting in their hearts for one an- 
other. What,a girl’s.romance it was! This, 
good ‘second father had read, the story clearly— 
perhaps more clearly than Victor Dufoy had— 
and, with his natural gentleness and generosity, 
had told her of his knowledge, in his own kin 
way. It was like him—it was like his great 
deep thoughts of her. 

And Abel Wrayford, in his study, where no 
experiments. were pitenpies that. night, was 
thinking of his ward, and pacing the room in 
the old wild-beast fashion which Grace had in- 
terrupted down-stairs, He looked a younger 
man by many years that night; his face was 
bright and hopeful; his eyes were full of light; 
he flung his head back proudly as he walked, 
and stooped no longer forward with the burden 
of his thoughts. There was a thought which 
had given a, new life to him, and strengthened 
the hope of many a year. 

“She understands me‘at last—she believes in 
me, and will wait,” he murmured, 


CHAPTER V. 
» THE GREAT SUCCESS. 

AFTER that night there set in a run.of ill-luck 
to Abel Wrayford’s home—ill-luck so persistent 
and heavy that many men, with less faith in the 
future or in themselves, would have given way. 
benéath it. Strange to relate; it did not affect 
for the worse the spirits of the chemist of Grey- 
moor; on the contrary, they seemed to tise at 
every disappointment, and no one was more 
sniilme or bright than he who found the world 
suddenly shutting its gates against him, and 
leaving him without the walls which kept pros- 
perity away. The Scientific Register, a paper 
on. whiten Abel Wrayford had worked for years, 
died for want of ur nae, after being gradual- 
ly extinguished by the light of a showier and 
shallower contemporary. Abel Wrayford suf- 
fered with the rest, and lost’much labor which 
had'been pleasant and profitable to him; but he 
was not dispirited. His old Hyde nee sitting 
complacently in the shadow of the Bankruptcy 
Court, ‘wrote'to him encouraging letters, and 
talked of starting afresh when he was free; and 
aa waited for the better times along’ with 
nim, 

“ The Jong lane must have a turning, Grace,” 
he said, when she looked duller and sadder than 
her wont. “You must have confidence with 
me. 

Grace tried very hard to have confidence; but 
it did not bring any ready money into the house, 
or stop running further and further into debt a 
the little tradesmen’s shops lying. at the hill’s 
foot: Rent-day arrived, the bleak’ Lady-day 
quarter, and there was Robert Trustworth to 
tace, and to ask for a little delay, as times had 
been bad with them: Wrayford asked the favor, 
not Grace, when the big man came for hismoney, 
He asked for it calmly and respectfully, as be- 
fitted a tenant who was, as Trustworth phrased 
it afterward,'‘‘ down on his luck,” but with a 
dignity which told not of any great humility of 


‘sure that he should pet and spoil this darling. 


‘pressing with 


spirit.. Abel Wrayford considered that he had | 
a right to ask this favor, he and. his father hav- 
ing. lived in that house for half.a. century at, 
least; but, as Robert Trustworth had only.re- 
cently bought, the property, he did not see the 
matter quite in the same light and said so, 

‘You will understand that [can pay this rent 
by the sale of a few books'and my chemical ap- 
paratus,” said Wrayford, ‘and that must 
done if you are anxious for your money. Iam. 
in your hands.” 

obert. Trustworth considered the position for 


a while. 

“Well, Tl let it stand,” he said, at last, ‘‘ It 
doesn’t matter to me, a few pounds. I’ve a good 
income. Why, some shares I bought last year. 
in the Joint Stock Amalgamated Company sent 
me down fourteen per cent. last week.” 

*T congratulate you.” 

“ Thank’ee.” 

He went from the house without asking how 
Grace Edmonds was, or without mentioning her 
name; and he swaggered home with his hands in 
his pockets, which were lacking in. their ‘rights 
as to Abel Wrayford’s rent.. Wrayford thought 
that he had ate the rejection of his suit, 
and had outlived any disappointment, like a sen- 
sible and hard-headed man. But Wrayford had 
formed a wrong conception of Robert Trust- 
worth’s character. Trustworth was dogged and 
secretive. He had taken a fancy to Grace Hd- 
monds in much the same way, perhaps, as a dog- 
fancier might take a liking for some lovely spe- 
cimen of a King Charles’s. spaniel, and he was 
“set on her” none the less for the rejection of 
his suit: She was. pretty, young, and to his. 
taste. “The old. gal,” as he always called the 


old, and plain, ashe was. Hehad spent-a grea 
deal of his life in. knocking her about, but he was 


He could not get her out of his thoughts or think 
of anybody else, although there were heaps of 
better matches, in a pecuniary sense. He had 
resolved to try a different tack, and go in for 
amicability and general kindness to everybody 3 
and he was glad in his heart when he found that 
Abel Wraytford was back in his rent. Grace 
would think it kind of him to allow the rent to | 
fall into arrear; and, by Heayen! it should go | 
another quarter! Then, when they were very, | - 
poor, and did not, know which way to turn,he |. 
would ask Grace again to be his wife; and if it |, 
came to No again, he should show, his teeth a lit- 
tle—just a little! He was not going to be kind | 
and to keep his mouth on the eternal grin for- 
ever; it was painful to him, for he was not used 
to it. But he would hold on as, long as he could 
—until the midsummer quarter, that was—and 
then he would cléar the deck for action. 

When the midsummer quarter arrived, the ill- 
luck of pre Mayors was still running on. as 
swiftly and regularly as ever. Abel Wrayford 
might be more thoughtful, but his. spirits had 
not undergone abatement; he was a trifle more 
serious occasionally; that was all, He spoke 
very hopefully, though he might not exactly see 
his way; and Grace noticed with a sigh that he 
was fuller of experiment than. ever, and that the 
light in the el airs room—Wrayford’s Nest, as 
it was Called by the town’s-folk—burned far into 
the night. 

Things were steeped very much in shadow 
when the summer weather came round, and all 
was brightness out-of-doors and across the blue 
sea beyond the windows of their room. The 
books and much of the chemical apparatus had 
been sold quietly by SEP AEs not to cover the 
rent, but to pay poor shopkeepers who were 
heir claims from Greymoor, 
Trustworth was a rich man,’ and would give 
them time; thé lane was very long, but they 
must be close upon a turning. 

Abel Wrayford. was ead a one day—a fort- 
night after quarter day—by young Dufoy. He 
was writing in the summer-house—a. favorite 
haunt of his in summer, that he had built him- 
self of lattice-work, over which Grace had trained 
a hundred roses—and deep in calculations, fight- 
ing his way yer an army of figures which |, 
required grave and oarnest, study, for they were 
figures of quantity, and affected ‘the life and. 
death of an.old craze which had come suddenly 
upon him again in his misfortune—like a hope 
that would not be set aside—when Victor Du- 
foy’ presence suddenly robbed him of a little 

“Ah, Victor!” he said looking up, ‘‘ wher 
] ‘ 3] Up; — where 
have you been all the week?” 5 

“T have been to Launceston, for one place,” 

“That's not attending to work,” he said, be- 
ginning to trifle with his pen, 

“But there was no work here ready to the 
hand, sir.” 

“ Ah! that’s true,” replied Wrayford; ‘‘and, 
by the way—God bless me! there is money ow-~ 
ing you, too, and you must live, pay for your 
apartments down in Greymoor, and all that, as 
well as other people. How forgetful I am! 
How much can you do with for a week or two?” 
And Abel felt in his pockets, and found a few 
half-pence there, which he jingled together dis- 
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“T was not ing of money, sir,” said Vic- 
tor, proudly. “Tam forever in your debt, not 
youin mine. But I have been thinking,” he 


‘know he was gone. 


added, as his voice changed, and even, faltered, 
“of leaving Greymoor for a time.” 

“Tndeed!. Are you thinking of La. Belle 
France, or of the cousin of whom you told me 
once?” 

“The cousin, sir?” 

“Yes, the fiancee—why, Victor, you have not 
forgottenyour engagement?” : 

“Tt was not an engagement—simply a wish 
of my mother’s; and the cousin got married 
some time since, against evyerybody’s desire save 
her own—and mine. Ithought that I had told 

ou. 

“Not aword. Well,” he said, a little testily, 
“where are you poingt why do you wish te go? 

‘““T wish to go for the reason that I feel I am 
of no further use to my benefactor—rather an 
incumbrance.” 

‘What makes you think that?” 

Wrayford was a proud man, and had carefull 
concealed his difficulties from his assistant. He 
would have struggled on with him a little longer, 
trusting still to. a turn in his favor, rather than 
have confessed that he was not able to keep him. 
And now thissharp-eyed Frenchman had guessed 
the-secret, unless Greymoor folk had been talk- 
ing too much among themselves. 

“I can see, sir, that affairs are not going so 
straight with you as I could wish—that, in fact, 
tam for a time, alittle in the way. I amisure, 
if I go, it will be the better for us all.” 

“Well,” said Wrayford,. thoughtfully, “ per- 
haps you are right, Victor, I thank you for 


your consideration... Luck has been dead against. 


me lately, and, until there’s a rift in the clouds 


_ to let.the sunshine through, it may be as well to 


part. But I shall be sorry to lose you.” 

“Oh, sir, how.sorry shall I he! To you_and 
eae kind ward I owe all the happiness of my 

e. , ; 

**T don’t see-much happiness in working on 
here. You. may do, better in London. , I will 
run over all my correspondence presently; and 
see if any of them are worth giving you a, let- 
ter of. introduction to. I never dreamed. of 
your going away, Victor.” 

Victor r baselee his shoulders and looked dis- 
consolate, 

“When do you think of departing?” 

“This. very an et - a 

‘Why, that’s hasty work.” 

“Now, that my mind is made up, it is better 
Wg break off at once the ties which bind me 

ere. 

The ties! What was the young man ravin, 
about? thought Wrayford., Was this Frenc' 
sentiment at parting, or real feeling? Real feel- 
ing, probably, for he was sorry himself, to lose 
this light-hearted, good-tempered, tolerably 
clever young fellow. 

“ At all events, do not leave us till the even- 
ing,” said Wrayford, turning over his papers 
again. . “I ney. have something to tell you.” 

Victor looked at him very eagerly. 

“T may or may. not,” said Wrayford, “for I 
am,.perplexed with figures this mornmg; and 
there is really something in them. Do you re- 
member my notion of the new color—the new, 
bright, Heaven-sent violet of which I haye 
dreamed? Well, I haye come back to that idea 
for the want of something better to do, and last 
nightT was close upon it up-stairs.” ; : 

“I wish you every success, sir,” said Victor, 
regarding his senior almost compassionately. 

‘Of course; for it is fo your interest as well 
as mine,” he said. .“‘ Now leave me, Victor, to 
struggle with an old fancy.” - ; 

Victor went a few paces from him, and then 
returned. ; a a) 

““T—I should like to say a few words to Miss 
Guace before I go bikes , 

Wrayford was absorbed in his studies. He did 
not look up, or the Bpitated expression of the 
assistant’s face might haye scared him. 

“She has gone down to the town; with some 
lace, which, poor girl, she hopes to sell, before 
she comes back. You cannot fail to meet her. 
She will be sorry—decimal eight, ten, six—to 
hear of your leaving us thus suddenly,” 

Victor darted away, and Wrayford did not 
he chemist of Greymoor 
was really struggling hard with his idea, en- 
deavoring to wrest from it a truth or a fact 
which might not lie within it, study how he 
would, and the minutes stole on thatsummer 
afternoon without his taking heed of them. At 
another time the going away of Victor Dufoy 
would have troubled him a great deal, for he 
had ‘‘taken” to the foreigner; but here was an 


| idea, gigantic and teeming with material, and it 


was necessary to work hard before he dismissed, 
it forever—this time positively forever—from 
his thoughts, or clung to it as to.a promise of 
good fo e which should make amends for all 
the bad by which he had been beset. 

He did not know that hours had passed by, 
and that Robert Trustworth had taken the place 
of Victor Dufoy, until his name was called out 
harshly, Then he looked up and saw—and an 
unpleasant sight itis toa man back in his rent 
—his landlord standing before him. ; 

““Good-afternoon, r. Trustworth. For 
heayen’s sake, man, keep quiet for a moment!” 

Pt for? What’s the matter?” asked Trust- 
wi 


0 
*T am half-vay—three-quarters of the way 


* longer.” 
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toward a discovery, if figures stand for anything. | 
Figures denote quantities, and I think I see my 
way. 

“T wish you saw your way to making my 
rent square, Wrayford—that would be a mighti- 
er pretty Neeson 4 i 

“Tt shall be all right in time. Do not: inter- 
rupt me at this minute; there’s a good fellow.” 

“But I ain’t a good fellow!” cried Trust- 
worth—‘‘T ain’t a-going to be a good fellow no | 


‘ Hh?—what has happened now?? 

Abel Wrayford glanced at him half carelessly, 
observed that it was a dark and lowering face 
which he encountered, but he was only half in- 
terested. The spéll of the figures was on him, 
and he could not break away from it. 

“T saw your proud peacock ward this after- 
noon; and I told her my mind, aftershe was too 
high and mighty to be common civil tome. I 
made her another offer this afternoon; and was 
treated wuss than ever. Now that won’t do.” 

‘*How foolish of you to subject yourself to a 
second refusal!” said Wrayford—* to dash head- | 
first at an insurmountability, as this is: You 
should: have known—you must have seen that | 
Grae is not.a girlto change her mind.” 

““Pve done with her—l’ve guy her up!” cried | 
Trustworth, passionately. -“‘I ain’t lived all 
these years for nothing; to be jilted and down- 
trodden by a chemical minx! TIl have hér 
know, and you know—you know, Abel Wray- 
ford,” he shouted, bringing his great) dark hand 
down upon the desk, and surprising the student 
at it, ‘that I'm not a man who's a-going to be 
trifled with. IfI was poor, and as desperate as 
I have been, I'd have her off in my ship one 
night, and nobody should hear of her again.” 

‘ Eh?the devil you would!” 

‘But I havea, stake in the place, a name to 
keepup, and ’ouses to hold: on by, and she can 
go, and that for her!” he cried, snapping his fin- 
gers in the air, 

“That's a sensible way of putting it,” said 
Wraytford, his eyes turning again wistfully to- 
ward the long rows of figures before him. The 
spell was very strong upon him then, for Trust- 
worth might have been a dream-figure, after the 
first signs of passion had exhibited themselves. 
He was conscious that, Trustworth was abusin; 
him and his ward, demanding his rent; an 
threatening a distress-warrant; he was even cer- 
tain that the master-fisherman had sworn a big 
oath that there should be brokers in the house 
before twenty-four hourshad passed ; but he was 
dreaming on still, and trying to check the torrent 
of rage by absent little monosyilables. 

Suddenly he woke up to life, and startled his 
irate landlord, He rose to his feet with a: pre- 
cipitancy that would have alarmed most people, 
he upset his desk on the gravel, and glared be- 
fore him, with his two hands full of papers, shak- 
ing violently. 

“Ha!—I see it!” 

“See itl—see what?’ cried Trustworth, taken 
off his guard, and turning round and round. ‘Is 
it any thing alive?” 

**T see it all—all which has so long’ baffled me; 
and there is fortune, glorious fortune, within a 
stone’s-throw. The new color, man, is mine— 
Tm sure of it! Pl callit Wrayfordine; ’'l— 
don’t stop me, don’t stand inmy way; let me 
get up to the Nest.” 

He rashed past Robert Trustworth, and along 
the garden Baie into the house, tossing his arms 
wildly in the air, and heeding not his broken 
desk, and the chaos which had followed its dis- 


ruption. ‘Trustworth. looked after. him, and 
rubbed his temples bi rahe 
‘*He’s quite mad. is troubles have done it 


at last, and serve him right too! He’s as mad 
as his ward, who doesn’t know what a chance 
she has lost, the stuck-up chit!” 

Meanwhile Abel Wrayford was in his study, 
mixing, compounding, bustling about!withnerv- 
ous hands, running to and fro from the furnace 
to several glass saucers upon the table, tiltin, 
the contents of one into another, measuring o: 
certain liquids into vials with accuracy, despite 
his shaking hands, finally finishing his labors 
with a yell of triumph which it was as well that 
his friend did not hear. 

‘*Successful!—successful at) last! he cried. 
“Tt will bring—it must bring a fortune to Grace 
and me. The new color is a fact—born of | 
Heaven, one of Heaven’s gifts to me this lucky 
day!’ 

An odd man was Abel Wrayford, for he was | 
a thankful one. Few philosophers would have 
knelt down and thanked God for the discovery; 
but he did; before he repaired to his parlor more 
composed, although very nervous still, to com- 
municate the tidings unto Grace. She was 
not in the parkor| but she was advancing to him, 
though his eyes had not seen her from the win-\ 
dow yet. She-was close upon him, and Victor’) 
Dufoy was by her side, hisarm round her waist; 
his handsome face looking down into hers, as 
his lips discoursed the eloquence of love—of a 
passion ‘which had o’ermastered prudence, and | 
leaped over all conventionalities in theagony of 
the parting which was close upon them. 

They were:coniing on together, full of love for 
and_of trustin’ one another, forgetful. perhaps 

2. 


of alltheworld ‘beside them&elves—evén of ‘A 


Wrayford waiting for their coming, | 


The chemist: of Greymoor saw them finally; 
and the light which had lingered on his face sud- 


| denly and strangely. died away. There were 


papers in his hands, but they fluttered’ from his 
grasp to the ground, and the hands wandered 
restlessly to his heart, to his neckcloth, which he 
loosened, as though a ‘sense of suffocation was 
creeping upon him, to which he must succumb. 
The old triumphant words hovered’ on his-lips 
still, but) wi a bitter, sarcastic meaning, 
which was the whisper of a terrible despair: 
“ Successful !—suecessful at last!” 


CHAPTER VL 
DISAPPOINTMENT. 


WHeEn Victor had left Abel Wrayford, after 
broaching the subject of his departure from Grey- 
moor, he had gone'slowly' down the steep path 
toward the village, in search of Grace. » The 
chémist had told him that his ward was to be 
found in that direction—a superfluous piece of 
information, however, he having accompanied 
Grace some distance on her journey at an earlier 
period of the day. Grace and he had aJong 
and serious conversation together that morning, 
and the result had been Victor’s suggestion’ to 
Abel, as we have detailedin our preceding chap- 
ter. The result of this interview with Abel 
Wrayford was now to’ be communicated to 
Grace; and when he was within a stone’s-throw 
of the village, he sat down on a grassy slope to 
wait for her: 

There was a fair prospect before him, but it 
did not cheer his heart much; for he was goin 
away that evening in great'trouble and incerti- 
tude, The sea, which had cast hima wounded 
man upon the shore, stretched before him, fair, 
smniine, and deceptive; the peaceful village was 
at his feet; above him, on the'rocks, was-perched 
the old picturesque house which had been his 
home, and where he had spent his happiest days; 
and the bright cloudless sky was over all. Gaz- 
ing mournfully toward the house in the distance, 
he fancied that he could see the dim figuré of the 
student pass: and’ repass the window of ‘his 
“Nest,” and he shrugged his shoulders, as if in 
pity for the last craze which had take Abel 
from honest work and sober care for his ward. 

He waited long and patiently for Grace Ed- 
monds, thinking of his future; and wondering if, 
in the far distance, hers would cross it, and flood 
his life with light. The sun sunk lower in the 
sky—it was almost'time to think of going away, 
and still he sat there dreaming.’ Only one man 
passed him while he waited, for there was no 
cross-cut to a second village above him, but a 
roundabout and dangerous cliff path, which no 
one followed, save an adventurous tourist or 
artist occasionally, in the long summer days 
which were upon them. 

Honest Robert Trustworth had marched by in 
hot haste, with his iron-looking hat! pulled over 
his brows; but Victor had not noticed him, so 
deeply were his thoughts engrossing him. Trust- 
worth had scowled at Victor, and gone on to 
Wrayford’s house; had returned, and rewarded 
him with a second scowl, blacker than the first; 
but the dark looks of the master-fisherman had 
been lost: upon the Frenchman: Victor was 
waiting for Grace—thinking only of Grace, who 
came at last toward him, looking almost as 
grave and thoughtful as he, until’ aware of his 

resence. 

‘Oh; Mr. Victor,” she said, as she came up 
with him, “have you been waiting for me?” 

tithe! I have been waiting,” he repeated, 
sadly. 

She cast: a quick, shy glance in his direction 
as the words escaped him, and the doleful ring 
of them suggested all the truth. 

“You have told him, then#—he does not sus- 
pect that I—” 

He interrupted her hastily. 

“That you have asked me to leave Cornwall, 
and have told me of: his trouble,” he said—* no, 
he gives me credit: for’ having discovered that 
myself. Asif I could have believed in his mask- 
ing his distress so well, or had eyes for anything 
save—save my own selfishness,” he added, after 
a short pause, during which Grace looked down 
and crimsoned very much: 

They went slowly together along the upward 
pathy both silent for a while. Victor was the 

rst to speak. 

“Tam going away to-night,” he said, with a 


| suddenness that startled her. 


“To-night!” she exclaimed, in her surprise. 
‘Ts there—is there any occasion for this precipi- 
tation?” 

‘“Yes—he is poor,” he answered. 

a3 But—” 

“And I feel that I have, in my ee 
my blindness,” he cried, passionately, “added 
so much to his poverty by my presence that I 
cannot go away too soon.” 

“Have you told him that?’ 

‘Ves, and he was not greatly astonished, I 
think in my heart that it was a relief to him, and 
saved his pride a little.” 

‘“When—when shall'we see you again?’ she 
asked, faintly. “‘ You will return to France, and 
ar om tfuln re 2, Oh, G ” Th 

orge’ ess ‘ible? » Grace,” he 
said, more passionately still, I think you know 
that this is beyond me, though I have said noth- 


ing—though my honor has kept me silent until 
now—though I have tried very hard, if very 
vainly, to hide my secret in my own breast. 
But there are times when one must speak out, 
and this is one of them.” 

“Oh! say nothing to me now!” she said, 
imploringly—“‘‘no matter what is in your 
thoughts, remember that my dear old Abel is 
in trouble, and that I am troubled also.” 

‘“‘He has given me permission to speak to you, 
Grace, before I go away.” 

‘““Tndeed |” 

Her cheeks flushed, and she vailed her blue 
eyes from him once more, after a little wonder- 
ing stare into his face. Her heart beat very 
rapidly with suspense, even with joy; for she 
and this handsome young Frenchman by her 
side had been thrown so much together that he 
had become the hero of he¥ little world, and in 
her heart shé was assured that there was no one 
like her Victor. Still she did not betray her 
pleasure, only her confusion a little, and she 
said, a moment afterward, with great innocence 
of expression: 

coe what can you possibly want to say to 
me 

“Ah, Grace, IT hope you know,” he cried— 
SJ hope that you have seen how much I love 

ou.” 

““Oh, dear!” 

‘And loving you with all my heart, you can 
judge what I suffer in going from you—how I 
am torn by necessity from that happiness in see- 
ing you, and in being near you, which has been 
mine so, long: Oh, dear Grace, you will give 
me & hope to take away with me, to keep my 
heart light in those days ahead which your pres- 
ence will not brighten.” 

Grace was crying now, but there was much 
happiness mingled with her tears, despite her 
words, even her half-reproaches, which escaped 
her, and yet which told of his affection being 
reciprocated. 

‘But the days ahead of us lie steeped in so 
much shadow, Victor, it seems mockery to speak 
of te nied 

‘I do not seek to bind you by an engagement 
—that would’ be dishonorable of a poor man, 
Grace,” he'said, “and you will give me credit 
for not acting impulsively in this. But I am 
going away, and would take one hope with me.” 

“And that hope?’ she asked, softly. 

“Ts of your waiting for me for a little while— 
of giving Ee time to strive to gain a position for 
myself, here or abroad—of returning, a short 
while hence, and finding you free, and glad to 
welcome me to the old home. Grace, dare I 
hope as much as that, or-have I acted cruelly in 
speaking of my love at all? Pray answer me.” 

“Ob, Victor,” she murmured, “I will hope 
with you.” 

“My own dear Grace!” 

Thus the day of parting was to Victor Dufoy. 
in that first episode of bliss, a day for great 
rejoicing. He had won her love, she had con- 
fessed her wish to wait for him, to believe with 
him in the better times of which he had prophe- 
Sied. For a few brief moments—brief as meas- 
ured by the hour-glass, but strengthening many 
a strugele in the future—they rorgot all but 
themselves. The path leading up to Wrayford’s 
Nest was strewn with roses and steeped in sun- 
shine—there were no troubles, poverty, or dis- 
appointment in the world in which they moved, 
and all the cares'of life vanished beneath their’ 
hopefulness. They were intensely happy, pro- 
ceeding side by side along the wu aa path 
recking not of the jealous eyes hits watched 
them as they advanced, believing not in miscon- 
struction, seeing, only a hand’s-throw from them. 
the difficulties succumbing to their energy, and 
after that—all glory! 

They were speaking of their love for one an- 
other, and their courage to wait for each other, 
as they came beneath the porch of Abel Wray- 
ford’s house; and it was not until they had en- 
tered the sitting-room that they went back to the 
real. And then it was a step made slowly and 
reluctantly, and they did not read at once all 
the meaning in that haggard face before them, 
Victor Dufoy said, cheerfully: 

“Well, Mr. Wrayford, you see that I have 
been forttmate enotigh to find her.” ' : 
When Abel Wrayford’s answer came, the lov- 
ers were aware of a great change in’ him; and 
yet only three words, sternly and huskily deliy- 
ered, escaped his lips. 

“So perceive,” he replied. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Grace, quickly; but he 
turned to her, and raised a hand by way of en- 
treaty not'to interrupt him. She stopped, and 
regarded him very anxiously now, e was 
looking very white and haggard, his neckcloth 
was disarranged, a strip of his collar had been 
torn from his throat, as though a rough hand 
had’grasped him there, his gray hair was di- 
sheveled, his hands were trembling with passion 
or nervous agitation, she was doubtful which, 
until he spoke again. 

“Keep still, Grace,” he said. ‘Do not inter- 
rupt me. Iam in trouble to-day, and this man 
isin the way. Why haye you not gone?” he 
said, turning to Victor. ‘Did you not say that 
you_were ena tts afternoon?’ 

“Yes, Mr? Wrayford,” replied Victor; “but 
not in that wngraterci Lcctc which would prevent 
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my saying good-by to you. I have something 
to communicate, which—”.., 

“JT will not hear you!” said Wrayford, hastily 
breaking in upon him. 

“Not hear me, sir—not hear me?” repeated 
Victor, in his astonishment. 

“*T am only anxious that you should leave this 
place,” said Wrayford, “‘and never come back 
to me and her!” 

“ Great Heaven, his studies have driven him 
mad!” cried Victor Dufoy, 

“Oh, I am sane enough,” said Wrayford, bit- 
terly; ‘‘and cessation from study has only 
opened my eyes to the deceit that is around me.” 

“Guardian!” cried Grace again. 

“To his deceit, I should have said, more just- 
ly,” he replied. ‘‘For he has practiced his arts 
on both of us too well.” 

“Sir, I love your ward,’ said Victor, impetu- 
ously, “‘and I have attempted no disguise of my 
affections.” 

“You are an adventurer!” 

“Mr, Wrayford, you know—you must know 
that Ihave acted honorably toward you both.” 

‘Tt is a lie!” was the fierce answer. 

“You have seen my love for Grace—guessed 
Grace’s love for me—or we have both been 
dreaming.” 

“IT have seen only the duplicity of a man 
whom [ saved from starvation,” replied Wray- 
ford, sternly, ‘“‘and who rewards me for my 
charity by seeking to gain the affections of my 
ward. Leave my house at once, and God spare 
me from the affliction of your presence again!” 

“Dear Abel,” said Grace, imploringly, ‘‘do 
you know that I love Victor?—that this man 
pe treat so cruelly is my affianced hus- 

an 


Abel Wrayford glared at her, and again the 
doubt of his sanity crossed the minds of his com- 

nions. 

“TI—I did not know it,” he gasped forth; 
“put I dispute it—I set aside this beggar’s 
claim—this poor, paltry trick to take advantage 
of you. You have forgotten, Grace, your dying 
father’s wish, as much as you have forgotten me 
and. yourself.” 

“Té was his wish that I should not ma: 
without your consent, and I respect that wi 
and you. But, Abel, your kind heart, your gen- 
erous judgment, will ‘estimate more fairly Vic- 
tor’s affection for me. This is a surprise.” 

“ Ay, a great surprise.” 

“¢ And presently —” 

“Tell him to go—for God’s sake, tell him to 
go away at once!” cried Abel, sinking into a 
chair. ‘I can not speak to him.” 

“But, Mr. Wrayford,” said Victor, with quiet 
dignity, ‘‘I must speak to you. You have ad- 
dressed words to me which, in more temperate 
moments, you will regret; you have accused 
me of mercenary motives—of insnaring your 
ward’s affections, and have taunted me with 
the poverty which I can not help and with an 
ingratitude which I have not had. You will be 
sorry for this charge presently. That I love 
your ward better than my life is no warrant for 
your suspicions. She is content to wait for me, 
and I will not come again until I can offer her a 
home. I will not bind her—I have not bound 
her+-by a promise to become my wife. With 
the uncertain future lying before me, I could not 
do that. But she has faith, and will wait.a little 
while. When she distrusts me, from the first 
moment of her doubts she is free from any claim 


of e. 

‘**T do not affect to understand this high-flown 
nonsense,” Wrayford said to Grace, “and I do 
not believe in it.” 

“Mr. Wrayford,” Victor hastened to reply 
“Tam very poor, but I will outlive your want 
of trust in me.” 

“Tell him,” said Wrayford between his set 
teeth, as he addressed his ward again, “that 
coming here to-morrow a rich and prosperous 
man would only make me hate him the more 
intensely. That there is nothing in the past, 
nothing in his future, which can win from me 
anything save contempt for the trick which has 
been played upon my confidence.” 

““T can not tell him that!” murmured Grace. 

“Then tell him to go.” 

Wrayford went out of the room in haste; he 
went back to the Nest, where the bright thought 
had come to him of which he had been exultant, 
madly exultant, only a little while since. Now, 
what a change!—what a long, blank misery, 
stretching on without a break, seemed before 
him from that day! He had struggled hard for 
wealth, but it was wealth for Grace’s sake; and 
now approaching it, feeling that he had only to 
:tretch forth his hand to obtain it, knowing the 
tvalue to the uttermost farthing that his discoy- 
ery of the color would bring to him, he had 
missed the Le ey of winning her for whose 
pros»erity he had toiled for years. She was gone 
from him forever. 

It was dark night when he went down-stairs 
again, and found Grace sitting at the table by 
the lamp-light, working diligently, as in the old 
times before the robber came. It was so like 
home still that he could almost hope for her. 
looking at the picture. She was very pale, bu 
it was with her old smile that she gisnced to- 
ward him as he entered. The rival had passed 
away; would the passing fancy for him, born of 


a girl’s first romance, follow in good time? He 
tried to think ’so, for was not Victor Dufoy a vil- 
lain whom he had unmasked, and whom it was 
possible that he should never see again? 

“You are alone?” he said, on entering, 

“ Yes. » 

‘That man has gone away forever?’ 

“Victor has left for London,” was the evasive 
answer. ‘‘May I speak of him now?” 

‘‘Not yet: Give me time to recover myself— 
he me a week or a fortnight, Grace, to look 

his calmly in the facé.” 

“Very well,” said Grace, with a long sigh. 

ee Wed now i : 
of better times and a different estate from this. 
The tide has turned, and there is good luck in 
store for us,” 

Grace regarded him dubiously. Was this an- 
other phase of that eccentricity which her guard- 
ian had evinced that day? - 

“The color is fixed—the problem is solved, 
Grace. A week hence and we shall be rich.” 

“Rich!” said Grace, with a little shiver—‘‘ oh, 
dear—rich!” 

She saw Victor receding further and further 
from her as her guardian became prosperous— 
she saw riches hardening Abel Wrayford’s heart, 
and increasing in him that strange pride which 
he had already exhibited. Had he made this dis- 
covery before her last interview with Victor, 
and was it that which had made him hard, re- 
pellent, and unjust? 

“When did you discover this color, Abel?” 
she asked, eagerly. 

“Karly this afternoon.” 

“T knew it—I was sure of it!” she cried. She 
gave way suddenly and burst into tears, bury- 
ing her face in her hands. 

Vrayford realized the position at once, and 
accepted it. He drew himself away from her. 
and searched for the papers which he had 
dropped upon the floor in his first agony; find- 
ing them at last folded carefully on his little 
table in the corner where he was inclined to work 
at times. 

“Let her think so,” he muttered to himself, 
Baa: s it is best.” 

He allowed her to weep on, though every sob 
went to his heart, and he tried hard to sink him- 
self in the calculations which he had worked 
upon the paper. But he was not happy with the 
proof before him of his oncoming wealth—in 
all his life he had not known such awful misery. 

“ Rich,” he muttered to himself, incessantly, 
as though it were a talisman which kept him 
strong, and threw across his loneliness, his iso- 
lation, a reflex of that brightness to which he 
had thought he was advancing. 


CHAPTER VII. 
FURTHER EXPERIMENTS. 

ABEL WRAYFORD was not wrong in the esti- 
mation of his success. He had been a man of 
many failures, which he had rep strictly to his 
Nest; to the world outside he had been shrewd 
and practical—a safe man; for nothing of which 
he was doubtful had gone out to the world. He 
was sure of his color; he knew the right channel 
in which to work, and where to make the most 
of his success; he was known in London, and 
chemists and manufacturers had faith in him. 
The new violet found its way speedily into pub- 
lic favor; people talked of it; silken and woolen 
fabrics took new hues from it; there was that 
glorious proof of success which no criticism can 

ive, no extensive advertising bestow, and onl 

he giant impulse of the public, following, as it 
were, its instincts, can impart. Everybody 
talked of Wra; fordine; and the inventor of the 
color remained in his Cornish home unstirred by 
the murmur of the crowd. He had sold his 
rights to a speculative firm, and was content 
with a few thousand pounds and a royalty on 
future profits. Before the year was out his roy- 
alty, even to the surprise of those who had in- 
vested in the color, brought him some thousands 
more; and Abel Wrayford woke at last to the 
reality of riches. 

He did not look any the better or brighter for 
his triumph; he did not change outwardly; the 

ood folk in Greymoor were not aware at first 
hat he had come suddenly into money. His 
habits were as quiet and methodical as ever; 
the light in the Nest burned as late into the 
night; he wore the same shabby vestments; and 
when seen in the village or met upon the cliff he 
had the same thoughtful, far-away look which 
“Old Wrayford” always had. 

Robert Trustworth, master-fisherman, was the 
first to suspect that there had come a change to 
Abel Wrayford’s home. He put the broker in 
for two quarters’ rent, as he had threatened; he 
was building on the humiliation of Grace and 
her prayers to him for mercy, which he would 
refuse contemptuously; he was laughing quietly 
to himself at Abel Wrayford’s bewilderment 
and rage, when the broker came to say that the 
Nice tse paid in full of all demands, and that 
Mr. Wrayford would be obliged by a receipt. 
Trustworth thought that Abel Wrayford had 
made a great sacrifice of his cherished instru- 
ments to pay the money, until weeks afterward, 
when he found Abel bidding briskly against 
him for a piece of ground adjacent to the Nest 
which eh been put up for auction. Abel se- 
cured the ground, and Prastwonth felt suddenly 


that he was no longer the greatest man in Grey- 
moor: 

“That old man has been and stole something,” 
he said, with an oath, as he marched out of the 
coffee-room of the hotel where the auction had 
taken place. And by degrees it reached even 
Greymoor that Abel Wrayford had stolen some- 
thing—stolen a secret from Nature, and made 
his fortune by the theft. 

Time went on; the summer gavé place to 
autumn, and there were brown leaves eddying 
about the Cornish lanes; autumn suctumbed to 


| winter, and to a fierce winter, which brought 
et us speak of something else— | 


rough seas and keen winds to this western point 
of Hngland. Abel clung to his home still, and 
his ward kept house for him, as in the old days 
when he was poor. His first impulse had been 
to quit Cornwall, to launch forth, to take Grace 
abroad, and seek society with her, but he shrunk 
suddenly from his project, and Grace was glad 
of his change of intention, Abroad they might 
meet Victor Dufoy, he thought, and he ee a 
hope in his heart that she was learning to forget 
him, that it had been a passing fancy which 
time would destroy if he took no heed of it. 
He had never talked with Grace upon the sub- 
ject from that strange day of his en) Serleane 
when the fulfillment of one hope was c' eckmated 
by the loss of another; he had told her, when 
they were verging upon the subject once, that it 
would be merciful to him not to speak of Victor; 
that there was no reasoning of hers could alter 
his opinion that Victor had taken an ungenerous 
advantage of his position, and that, foiled in his 
schemes, he had disappeared forever. As time 
went on, and no letter came from the hand of 
him who had spoken of his love, Abel watched 
furtively for the signs of her distrust’ appearing 
with his own. They would come in time; Grace 
would not cling always to the false—it_ was not 
in her nature; and when she owned to him that 
the scales had fallen from her eyes he would 
tell all the truth at which she had never guessed. 
Meanwhile he was content to wait, although in 
waiting he knew that he had changed a great 
deal, and become astern, hard man. People in 
Greymoor said that his prosperity had made him 
very proud, and thought that it was natural, 
and that they would have been as proud as he 
with only half his money; but at that period he 
‘was never more humble in his heart, and never 
more unhappy. For though it was pleasant to 
him, almost consolatory, to talk of hope, there 
were many chances against him: he was grow- 
ing older and grayer every day, and there might 
be truth and honor in the Frenchman, and defi- 
ance to him who sought to sunder them. 

In the early spring London was shaken by one 
of its panics—the money market was agitated 
to its center, banks collapsed, public companies 
shriveled up by scores, wealt ry men became 
beggars, and ruin seemed everywhere at once. 
Ruin came down to Greymoor, seized one Rob- 
ert Trustworth by the throat, and cast him back 
to his old place. His shares in the Joint Stock 
Amalgamation Company,of which we have heard 
him boasting, were the main source of his ruin. 
for the Joint Stock Amalgamation broke up, an 
there set in an incessant call upon the shares— 
calls of twenty-five and fifty pounds per share 
until Robert Trustworth was as gray as Abel 
Wrayford. The fisherman had not borne pros- 
seed well—had not taken to it gracefully—and 

is downfall was not composed or philosophical, 
When he had lost only half his money he took 
to drinking—the idiot’s inevitable refuge—and 
was seen staggering about Greymoor at all hours 
of the day; and when the last blow came, in the 
shape of his bank breaking up, he had delirium 
tremens, and then train-fever, and it was ru- 
mored that Robert Trustworth would not live 
the spring out. Still Trustworth recovered, and 
before the first of June he was to be seen at the 
Greymoor beer-shops very often, and to be 
found idling on the beach with old companions 
whose society he had evaded in his affluence. 
It was a great drop, and he raved a great deal 
of his losses, but the neighbors soon grew accus- 
tomed to Trustworth’s new position. He ap- 
peared to have stepped back to his first sphere, 
and to the company of the rough, ragged sea- 
men who haunted the shore; he kept bad hours, 
and worked with a common crew at any labor 
which presented itself; he was the Bob Trust- 
worth that many Greymoor worthies had 
known a few years since. Everybody called 
him Bob now, and by a strange whim he pre- 
ferred to encounter humiliation in his native 
village, and shock his cotemporaries by the 
rapid change in him, to beginning life afresh 
where he was not likely to be recognized, Had 
he borne his troubles better, this might have 
been heroic; but as he drank hard, and grew a 
reckless, desperate fellow whom honest people 
shunned, it was simply bravado. 

Robert Trustworth had one paramount griev- 
ance in the midst of many wron; He cursed 
the Joint Stock Amalgamation Company, and 
the bank which had broken with his savings in 
it, and all the petty misfortunes which had fol- 
lowed in one stream upon him and swept him 
into beg; ; but he cursed nothing so heartily 
as Abel Wrayford’s luck, and hated no one so 
persistently and well as the man who had 

wn rich at the very time that his own wealth 
ad passed away. It was a strange hate, but it 
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was a genuine and an intense one. Abel Wray- | 


ford made every allowance for it, for he had 
become aware of it. He considered that trouble 
had turned the few brains which Robert Trust- 
worth had ever possessed, and that the man’s 
bitter rancor was a part of the malady b 
which he was afflicted. Trustworth would call 
after him in the village, would dog his steps at 
times, and in his drunken moods would assail 
him with reproaches for buying up his property 
in Greymoor, for no other purpose than to lord 
it over-him now that he was a poor fisherman. 
Abel Wrayford at these times would turn away 
wrath by aU a few shillings into Robert 
Trustworth’s hands, and the recipient would 
take them as his due, and go growling away 
without any thanks for the gift. As Wrayford 
was weak enough’ to bestow his: alms in this 
fashion, there might possibly have been a 
method in Robert Trustworth’s madness; but 
there was no mistake, for all that, in the hate 
which the ruined man bore him who had grown 
successful in the world. In the ‘‘ Lobster Inn” 
—the landlady of which establishment had set 
her cap at honest Bob in his better days—he 
would drink confusion to the sulky chemist who 
lived upon the cliff, in the house of which he 
had robbed him, and he would spend half the 
evening detailing imaginary wrongs which the 
malice of the upstart had wreaked upon him 
now that he was “down.” It was Trustworth’s 
turn to have a craze, Wrayford would say, 
dryly, when rumors of these ravings reached 
his ears. 

This was the position of affairs when summer 
came upon them, and it was twelve months since 
Victor bad gone away. Twelve months to the 
very day, both Wrayford and Grace remem- 
bered, and yet neither spoke of it when they 
faced each other at the breakfast-table that morn- 
ing. Wrayford had made up his mind to ask 
her if she still believed in Victor Dufoy, and he 
was thinking, even at that early hour, of putting 
this grave question to her, when the postman 
brought a letter to the house for Grace. 

The servant laid it on the table by Grace’s 
side, and the foreign face ae the gain hea eal} 
told of a long distance which the missive ha 
come in search of her, and in proof of him whom 
she had not learned to doubt. 

“There! did I not oe he would be true?” 
she cried, as though Victor had been an unceas- 
ing topic of conversation for the last twelve 
months. 

“Who would be true?’ asked the chemist, 
turning Nah pale. 

“Victor Dufoy. This letter is from Victor.” 

‘Oh! that man!” he said, disparagingly. 

The cup clattered in his saucer as he took it 
from the table, but Grace heeded not his excite- 
ment. She had torn open her letter and was 
devouring itscontents. Wrayford watched her, 
and saw how Grace ici forgot him, and re- 
membered only the man who had sent this mes- 
sage from his foreign home to her. The light 
upon her face, the sparkling of her eyes, even 
the sudden dimming of them by tears, and the 
quick heaving of her bosom were all against 
him—all against the last faint illusion which 
even his common sense had not allowed him to 
dispel till that day. 

“ Gardy,” she said at last, ‘he is well: He is 
in dtaly— e will come back presently to see 
Us. a 


Abel regarded her stolidly, and she remem- 
—— that he had learned to distrust Victor 
ufoy. . 

“He has been a long time eee his mind 
to relieve your suspense,” he remar 6a coldly. 

“He said before he went away that he would 
not write until there were good news and words 
of promise for me.” 

“He has heard of my success,” said Wray- 
ford. 

Grace would not take offense at her guardi- 
an’sremarks. She went on quickly: 

“The French government is considering his 
mother’s claim to the estates of which he has 
spoken to us so often—there is a hope of all 
being forgotten and forgiven. Oh, dy, if 
you would only rejoice with me, how happy you 
would make me!” 

“You forget,” was the grave reproof. 

“Forget what?” she asked, quickly. 

“That your happiness and mine are things 
apart, and can. never be reconciled together. 

ou will be happiest when he returns—I shall 
be at my worst, losing a daughter who has 
cheered my home, and gaining no one’s confi- 
dence.” 

4 But Victor is generous; he esteems you, 
and— 

** And I despise him,” said Wrayford. ‘‘ He 
will take you away without my consent.” 

“Oh! you will not refuse that again, when 
he zebarns in all honor to prove his love for 
me? 

“When he comes back, Grace, we will 
of this. I can not be troubled now by your ro- 
mance. I have outgrown romances, child—see 
how gray I am!” 

From that day Abel Wrayford changed to his 
ward. He fostered no longer his illusion, but 
turned stern and cold even to her. He assumed 
his rightful position for the first time, accepting, 
before its advent, that isolation which he fel! 


awaited him. He studied very hard, early and 
late, as though in the pursuit of new ideas he 
could forget her; and no remonstrance of her 
he loved could wean him from his tasks. Let- 
ters came regularly from Victor to Grace, but 
he asked no questions concerning them, and 
Grace, aggrieved at last—as what woman would 
not be when her lover was slighted+—did not 
speak of their contents to him. 

Grace was very sorry for her guardian’s stern- 
ness, but she felt there was no power which she 
possessed that could alter it or him; he had 
receded from her; he was no longer the kind 
second father who had shielded her from trouble, 
and studied every little wish that she had had, 
but a cold, studious being, who wrapped him- 
self in his pursuits away from her. One day 
he came down-stairs earlier than was his wont 
in his gloomy, porate latter days, and said: 
“Do you visit the Lawsons as often as you 
used, Grace?” 

The Lawsons were the only friends in Grey- 
moor whom Grace possessed, and about the one 
family in that out-of-the-way fishing-villace 
with whom it was possible to make friends. 
Lieutenant Lawson had charge of a coast-guard 
station at Greymoor, and his house was perched 
on the opposite hills, by the side of the little 
station Aes he held dominion. Lying be- 
tween the Lawsons’ house and Wrayford’s Nest 
was the village of which we have spoken so 
often; and before all three was the great restless 
sea. 

# Grace looked up with surprise at the ques- 
jion. 

“Yes, I visit them, Abel. Why do you ask?” 

“You like their company. iss Lawson is 

our own age; the lieutenant is a gentleman, 
his wife PnP and there is a certain amount of 
society and cheerfulness about their home which 
this does not possess. I want you to arrange to 
stay with them for a while.” 

‘“‘Guardian!—Abel!” she gasped forth—“ you 
wish this?” « 

“Yes, I wish this. Iam sure that it is best. 
You are very much alone now—I am compelled 
to leave you so often, and for so long a time.” 

“Have I complained, Abel?’ she said, re- 
proachfully. 

She was scarcely able to keep the tears back; 
he saw them in her eyes, and would not be af- 


fected by them. 
But [ am think- 


“Complained, child?—no, 
ing of your happiness.” 

“My happiness is with you, Abel,” she re- 
plied; “‘anditis strange that. after all our years 
together, I should have to tell you this, or that 
you can not see it for yourself. 

“Ay, it is strange,” he answered, thought- 


in 
“Why have you altered like this? Is it—” 

“ Grace, I know what you are going to say,” 
he said, quickly: ‘let me ask you to dismiss 
that thought—that old thought—just now. You 
are still my daughter. I love you none the less, 
and if Ido not think that your future happiness 
lies in the direction you indicate, why, leave me 
to my opinion and say no more.” 

2 cia ‘Ou ae “3 nae know it.” 

“My dear girl, I am thi of your safet 
that is all.” Asst ze 

“ Safety!” 

““Yes; I have another of those crazes concern- 
ing which “ae used to jest once—a greater craze 
than all the rest, and that will make me richer 
than the Wrayfordine; and I think that I am as 
close upon the secret.” 

“And there is danger in Ses experiments?” 

fe Yes, a great deal of danger—I own that, 

race 


“What is this discovery, Abel?” 

“A torpedo—a grand instrument for that 
wholesale destruction which men call war,” he 
said—‘a devilish device, which will hurl a 

eater number of human souls to destruction 
in a quicker and more certain manner than any 
invention of its kind that science has hitherto 
discovered.” 

“And you will make this discovery known?” 

“Ay, and make myself more famous and rich 
than half a dozen paltry colors can do. Here I 
study glory, not beauty, Grace.” 

“Tam sorry—I don’t understand, I think.” 

_““No; you do not understand the value of the 
eet or what an enthusiast I have be- 
come,” he replied; “but you must understand 
that I cannot, for my conscience’ sake, let you 
remain in this house twenty-four hours longer. 
I am constructing a gigantic specimen for gov- 
ernment experiment, and an accident—though 
Tam a careful man, and not likely to commit a 
blunder of the kind—may blow the old Nest to 
heaven.” 

Grace clasped her hands and shuddered. 

a you risk your life for this poor ambi- 
tion 

“My life is worth ree Ty ambition a 

t deal,” he said; “my life is in my own 
Pando poets I have no right to risk.” 
“ B tH"? 


But I have made up my mind, Grace, and 
for a few weeks—perhaps a few months—I must 
sacrifice home for the fame that, I am sure, is 
awaiting me. And if I sacrifice myself before 
the fame comes, by a mistake, what does it 
matter, after all?” 


Grace endeavored to persuade him from his 
project, insisted for a time in sharing his dan- 
Ret, but he was firm, and had his way at last. 

(here was more danger to him when there were 
strangers in the house, he explained, than when 
he was alone and careful of himself; and she 
went away at last, a few hours after the scrvant 
had packed her own boxes in hot haste, and fled 
to Greymoor with the awful news that old 
Mister Wrayford was turning his Nest into a 
powder-mill.” 

“T feel that we are parting as if in anger— 
that I shall never come back and call this 
home,” Grace said to him. 

“That is superstition.” 

‘And you do not love me less, Abel?” 

“T love you better than any one in the world, 
Grace,” he replied. 

‘And you will come and see me at the Law- 
sons’ house?” 

““Yes—sometimes, when I am not busy, and 
I can leave my Robinson Crusoe cabin here.” 

‘And if there is any danger to you, how am 
I to learn it, to be able to fiy to your help, or to 
bring help with me, Gardy?” 

Wrayford smiled at this last question. 

“The danger would be past before you could 
reach me, child, and I should be past all the help 
that_you could bring. 

“ But you might be ill, or struck down sud- 
denly, and unable to quit the house or let me 
know. No one comes up here.” 

“ My dear Grace, your nervousness is adding 
every possible horror to my position. I will give 
you a signal from my window when it is neces- 
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race reminded him of his promise when he 
came the next week to the Lawsons’, and he 
went away smiling at her care for him, and 
yet grateful for her forethought in his heart. 
Her anxiety pleased him, for it showed that he 
had not outlived her affection yet a while; and 
in his Nest, where he toiled and strove at his 
new work, he could fancy that her wistful looks 
were often turned in the direction of his Jonel 
home from the house across the valley whic 
divided them. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE RIVAL’S RETURN, 


WRAY¥FORD began his soli existence with 
a morbid satisfaction, which did not grow less 
with time. It was his pleasure to sef himself 
apart from his kind, to grow more old, dogged, 
and uncharitable in his “ Nest.” The torpedo 
was his excuse to shut himself from Grace, and 
| to separate her from him; and though he studied 
| hard to perfect it, and to prepare it for those 
} eriments which the government had under- 

en to make, it was still a plea behind which * 
| he concealed, almost effectually, his desire to 
| live alone. 

He could no longer bear Grace in his home; 
he had given up every foolish hope that he had 
fostered, and had acknowledged to himself that 
she was too yune for him, and that he had 

own too old. The letters of Victor Dufoy to 

race, breathing of his; affection and undying 
passion for her, had destroyed Abel’s last chi- 
mera, and he felt that he was far too weak to 
hide his sorrow and his secret from one who was 
always at his side. It was right that she should 

‘0, and_that he should remain in solitude until 

e had learned better to disguise himself. Grace 
| had not dreamed of her EN Bethe sober-faced 

guardian loving her with alla youth’s affection ; 
and he would have preferred to die, he thought, 
rather than that she should guess the truth. So 
let him study his torpedo until disappointment 
had killed him or hardened him to stone—he 
cared not which. He had been away some weeks 
when Grace surprised him by a visit. He met 
her at the door with shaking hands that would 
have almost thrust her back from him. 

“Grace, you must never come again. This is 
rash of you—unfair.” 
| ‘Am Tin greater danger than yourself?” 

“T haye answered that question before,” he 
cried, with great excitement; “and you have 
OE ae to keepaway. Thisisa aie step. If 

had made up my mind to destroy the old place 
the wires might have been connected, and if 
hiding in safety somewhere. Who can tell?” 

ee re ed Abel Wrayford with astonish- 
ment. 
._‘ Youlook surprised, Grace,” hesaid, attempt- 
ing a smile, “but I have resolved upon an ex- 
periment of my own before I submit my plan to 
a clumsy government. Why should I not try it 
on the Nest?” 


“Our home!” 
“lt is not like home now; if will never 
home again to me.” 

“Not when I return?” 

“Oh, you will not return, Grace. Iam going 
to build a large house further inland, where the 
wind will ns Boa at me in such bitter winter 
weather as we have had lately. I am getting 


old, and feel the weather more acutely.” 

“But you will not destroy this place? This 
was your father’s home.” 

“Yes,” he said carelessly, ‘‘I know that, but 
Ihave outlived my liking for it. There! leave 
me, and do not come again; wait for me to 
come to you.” 
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_. *But you eome so seldom! Do you know | 


how long it is since we saw you last at Law- 
son’s?” 

“A week or two,” he answered. ‘TI will 
come soon—give me time.” 

“Thave been afraid of your illness. I have 

. been watching for your signal very often.” 

“You need not watch, Grace. I was never 
better and stronger in my life.” 

Grace left him, puzzle 
ting the change, secing not in the distance any 
brighter daysin store for him. Did the pursuit 
of riches, the study of philosophy, render all 
men so hard? she wondered. 

Abel Wrayford surprised Grace and her 
friends by a Visit.a few days after this, but he 
was not agreeable company, and Lieutenant 
Lawson, notwithstanding that he was an old 


friend, was glad when he had taken his depart- | 


ure. ‘ Abel was argumentative and satirical; he 


declined to give any details. concerning the | 


Wrayford torpedo, a topic which would haye 
greatly interested his friend, and he entered in- 
to discussions upon naval matters, and flatly 
contradicted the lieutenant in every particular. 
He returned to his Nest in a sullen mood, and 
Grace shed many tears that night over her 
guardian’s new manner. 

As he went home Abel Wrayford was met by 
Trustworth, who railed at him in his new abu- 
sive style, and told him, with great gravity of 
countenance, that he had been the ruin of him 
and that it was his going up in life which hac 
somehow—he. did not intend to explain, never 


mind that—cast him down. Wrayford was not j 


so readily charitable with-this forlorn wretch as 
usual; and Trustworth marched somewhat un- 
steadily by his side, talking very loudly, and 
followed by half a dozen little urchins who were 
out late that night, and who had become inter- 
ested in the conversation. F 

When Wrayford had passed through Grey- 
moor, and ascended some twenty or thirty yards 
of the steep path leading to the hights on which 
his house was built, he BONDE 

“Do not come any further, Trustworth, or 
you may roll off the cliff when you return this 


way.” 

Dye been up here too often for that.” 

Don’t follow me; this is dangerous ground. 
They will tell you in Greymoor that I am likel 
at any moment to blow up the. old house wit 
my experiments.” 

“T know. 
the torpedo, Abel Wrayford., It’s in every- 
body’s mouth how clever you are—what a new 
big fortune you are likely to make, if you don’t 
bw’st yourself to bits. What right have you to 
grow so big, and I to be starving here?” 

“Hooray! squeaked three or four voices be- 
hind him at this question; and Trustworth 
turned round and made an ineffective kick or 
two at his cortege. 

“T say what right have you, and who are you, 
after all? You’ve robbed me; you’ve taken all 
my Bop ty. away; and I was allers kind to 
yon. Didn’t I let you run two quarters once? 

asn’t I like a brother to you allers?” 

Trustworth was verging on the sentimental. 
He generally began with abuse and terminated 
with maudlin reproaches, until Wrayford gaye 
him money, when he launched forth into abuse 
again by way of peroration. Abel began to feel 
for his silver at last. 

“And yet nobody respects you—nobody likes 
‘ou, Abel,” he continued, “‘ Your own ward 
eeps away from you, and is going to marry a 

Frenchman.” 

“How do you know that?” asked Wrayford, 
fiercely, 

“Oh, I know. They talk at Lawson’s, the 
servants do; they listen—they pick up all the 
news.” 

** Good-night.” 

Wrayforth had turned away, when Trust- 
worth shouted after him: 

“Yowll give me some money—a little help, 
won't you?” 

“Not a, farthing!” cried Wrayford. 
sober, and earn money for yourself.” 


“Keep 


don’t follow me. I am in a hasty 
mood to-night.” 

Robert Trustworth was cowed by Abel Wray- 
ford’s look, There was something new about it 
which he did not admire, and which he could 
not comprehend, save that it assured even his 
benighted faculties that the chemist was not to 
be trifled with that evening. Trustworth had 
always set down Abel Wrayford as a weak and 
feeble fellow, and no match for a man of his 
size and strength; but there was an appearance 
of toughness and ferocity about him on the pres- 
ent occasion which suggested a man who could 
hold his ground in conflict. Trustworth was 
not a brave man at heart, for all bis bullying, 
and he gavein. He did not follow Abel Wray- 
ford to his Nest; he turned and ran after the 
little boys, swearing fiercely in his pursuit, but 
failing to catch those who had intruded on his 


te 
Abel Wrayford was seen no more for a. week, 
but one fait: watcher noted that the light 
burned late in the topmost room, and that the 
chemist’s. studies never seemed to cease. He 
“was studying hard in the midst of his danger- 


by his words, regret- | 


Pye heard of your last game, and | 
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ous material. one wild winter’s storm, which 
rocked the house and made every timber creak 
in it wifhominous forebodings. Onsucha night 
as this, he thought, as he paused now and. then 


| to listen to. the rushing of the wind and the | 


roaring of the angry sea, Victor Dufoy stepped 
from the unknown life, and blasted the one 
hope which he had had, 

Raa on such a night Victor Dufoy came back 
agaio cane like a specter into the very room 
where he was brooding, and faced the man who 
had learned so bitterly to despise him. He stood 
in the doorway looking in upon him, his hand 
upon the door, which he had opened, his dark. 
handsome face sad and anxious, his eyes full of 
inquiry. 

“Dufoy!” exclaimed Wrayford, upon per- 
ceiving him; ‘what has brought you to my 
house? How dare you come into my laboratory 
unannounced in this manner?” 

Abel Wrayford had recovered his surprise, 


and was cold and cutting as the north-east wind 


which rioted without. 

“Your 
sion, Mr, 
at the door. 


‘How did you obtain admittance into the 
place?” 

‘* The outer door was open,” 

“T must have left it unfastened, I suppose,” 
said Abel, musingly. “ Well,” turning sharply 
to his visitor, ‘‘you are here—what is it that 
you require?” 

“T have your permission to enter, Mr. Wray- 
ford?” he inquired. 

“T have no poveee to forbid you the house 
now,” he said, almost regretfully. 

Victor Dufoy entered the room very sadly. 
He had come back to Greymoor full of hope, 
full of faith in the power of time to have can- 
celed an old injury, or that which Abel Wray- 
ford had taken to himself as an injury; but his 
reception was a chilling one, and. the young 
Frenchman saw at once that the difficulty be- 
fore him was insurmountable. 

Abel Wrayford regarded his rival with a eold 
but scrutinizing gaze, seeing that the world had 
changed with Victor, and guessing that he had 
brought news of his good fortune. He waved 
his hand carlo lp aaward a chair, and took one 
himself when Victor was seated. 

“Tam. Pipers to hear the reason for your 
visit to me, Mr. ge he said. 

Oh, sir,” cried. Vietor, impetuously, ‘you 


(PaROEM but I knocked three times 
was afraid that you were absent 


know the reason that has brought me here. I | 
| produce more wealtih, 


have returned fo claim Grace for my wife—to 


assert that my position is established—that the | 


French government has been lenient, and for- 
iven all old follies. [ am prepared to take back 
#race. as my wife, hoping for that permission 

which you will be generous enough now to con- 

cede to me.” 

“Tt is not a matter with which T have a right 
to interfere,” said Abel, still more coldly, ‘‘T 
have done with this subject forever.” 

“But Grace looks forward to your consent, 
sir, and believes that [ have only to prove m 
Boot faith for you to grant that favor which 


‘T give no consent to this match,” said Wray- 
ford, sharply. 

“T have a right, then, Mr. Wrayford, to de- 
tee your objections to my marrying your 
ward.” ) 

“T have nothing to explain.” | 

‘And yet you,” said Victor, “ were my bene- 
factor—a kind, generous Christian, to whose 
eare and gentleness I owe my life.” 

“We need not prolong the discussion,” said 
Wrayford, rising again—‘‘I am tired of it. I 
am. busy, and have a task to fulfill before the sun 
rises. 

“ But your consent—” 

“Does not stop the way to your marriage 
with my ward,” he said. *‘I am passive, that 
isall. J will not utter one reproach at a past 
deception; but I do not pardon it, and J have no 
consent to give.” 

““What possible reason can urge you, Mr. 
Wrayford, to render your ward unhappy?” 

“Unhappy!” he repeated. 

‘‘ What cruel stubbornness is it that steps be- 
tween her happiness and mine, and es you 
unworthy of yourself? Mr, ‘Wrayford, is there 
a reason why you will not think of me or study 
her, or is this madness?” 

Abel Pi rey ore lost his presence of mind, and 
all that cold demeanor which he had hoped 
would outlast the interview, and turned upon his 
handsome rival with eyes blazing with a long 
pent-up fury. 

“Shall I tell you, Mr. Dufoy?’ he hissed, 
“Would you be glad to know the truth, all the 
truth, from which I have suffered?” 

“Yes, sir, I should be glad.” 

“You might regard this in another light, and 
go your way, if you were merciful,” he said 
eagerly. ‘‘ But there! there! I can not expect 
mercy or sympathy from you. Think me mad.” 

‘No, I can not withdraw now. Mr. icay 
ford, I will respect your secret, but I ask you 
trust me with it for Grace’s sake—in Grace’s 
name,” 

“And for Grace’s sake you will keep silence? 
—you pledge your honor?’ 


ardon for my unceremonious intru- | 


“T pledge my honor?” 

There came a wild hope to Abel—a strange, 
wild hope—that Victor Dufoy would see that his 
love was very poor and weak in comparison with 
that which had been the one growth of his own 
life, and would retire before the greater passion. 

“Then,” he said, ‘*I love Grace Edmonds!” 

“You! you!” cried Victor; ‘‘ yes, but as a fa- 
ther—” 

“ As a lover,” interrupted he, furiously—“ as 
a girl whose progress from childhood I have 
watched, and for whose love I have waited, 
yearned for, prayed for.” 

‘ Great Heaven!” 

“Tt was her father’s wish that she should not 


| Marry without my consent, she is aware, but she 


does not know—she will never know—that. it 
was her father’s wish that, I should marry her.” 

“T see it all,” said Victor to himself. 

““T promised a dying friend that I would 
watch over Grace, that I would becomegjher 
Supra and teach her step by step to loyeane,” 

Vrayford continued, with the same passionate 
excitement. “ And with this thought before me, 
with my promise foreyer ringing in my ears, with 
Grace growing up all that was beautiful and 
trustful, wasit strange that I should link the one 
hope of my life to her, and let all other dreams 
go by? And when her heart was turning to me, 
and [had grown gray studying her happiness, 
when. to lose her was like losing heaven, you 
came and took her from me. Judge now, Du- 
foy,” he said, with bitter emphasis, ‘‘ how much 
T hate you!” 

“Need this hate continue?” replied Victor, 
guckly, “Ts it impossible to become my 

riend?’ 

‘““We love one woman!” was the stern an- 
swer. 

“But Grace—” 

“Grace would have loyed me had you not 
stepped between us—she would haye turned to 
me again, guessing at last my Jong devotion, if 
you had kept away. And I deserved her more 
than you.” 

Victor made an effort to speak once more, and 
once more Wrayford interrupted him. 

“You are a young man, with life before you, 
and there is a world of fair women to choose 
from. Ihave grown old in loving Grace, and 
she only is left to me, Will you have pity on 
my isolation?” ; 

““T love Grace!” said Victor, 

“What will you take to leave here forever— 
to be heard of no more?” said Wrayford, bitter- 
ly. “Will my wealth, my secrets, which will 
Pe tempt you to be, merci- 

“Sir, you insult me,” replied Victor.. “I love 
Grace. I would prefer resigning my life to act- 
ing dishonorably to her.” 

‘I have no more to say,” said Wrayford 
oaths y; yford. 

Quit my house before my resolution falters, 
and I hurl you and myself to perdition.” 

Victor looked up wonderin y at this remark. 

“You are not safe here. Your life is a temp- 
sega to me—and I have grown very desperate. 

ol! 

“ And your consent—” 

“Is refused,” cried Wrayford. “Will you 
po my oe at pe 

regret your obduracy,” said Victor, sor- 
eM fe “but I have a hope that you will be 


Victor bowed and withdrew, and Wrayford 
listened to his footsteps down the stairs and 
along the corridor, until the door closed heavily 
behind him. Then he gave way somewhat, and 
folding his arms upon the, table, he leaned. his 
gray head upon them, and sunk his grand scheme 
of distinction in the depths of his sorrow. 


CHAPTER IX. 
ANOTHER SUCCESS, 

ABEL WRAYFORD remained in that strange 
prostration for a ign gee period than he was 
aware; and it was only a startling innovation 
on his solitude that roused him from his reverie, 
He had thought all his life over again there, see- 
ing where his fault had been, where his love had 
been too deeply hidden, and deceived his ward. 
and where her over-confidence and childish trust 
had allowed the rival to supplant him. | So he 
had lost her, and even yet a not reconciled 
his mind to the loss. He was not generous 
eebee to think of Grace before himself at pres- 
ent, although he believed that her felicity would 
have been with him rather than with Victor. 
The man’s return had startled him, and his de- 
fense had shaken past convictions, but not utter- 
ly destroyed them. If he had only kept away 
—if Abel could\have believed hima villain un- 
to the end, and Grace have lived him down! 

He thought of these things long into the night, 
forgetting his new scheme, so close upon. .com- 

letion, and the fame which was to follow its 
‘air trial. This man of a great intellect, of 
whom the world was to talk one day, could 
think only of a feats love, and see in her only 
his ambition. The wind and rain, and hoarse 
roar of the sea breaking on the beach below. 
spoke alone of Grace to his ears, and moane 
with him at her, loss; and the lamp upon the 
table lit up the student’s grief, not his deep re- 
searches. ‘The surprise of that. memorable night 
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was close upon him when he was brooding still; 
but he had not met it yet. He-was unconscious 
that the door had opened softly, and a man’s 
head, rough, wikempt, and remarkable for two 
great glaring eyes within it, had peered round 
and vanished again, -He was not dreaming of 
intruders, but of a fair-haired girl whom he had 
pledged his word to a dying man that he would 
marry; and when the wild-looking head came 
round the door onee more, his’ own was bowéd 
down, as it had been for hours, 

There were strange men in his laboratory at 
last, rough-looking specimens of humanity, in 
heavy sea-coats and gréat boots, who had entered 
with precaution, and were now staring, with a 
fierce kind’ of ‘surprise at’ the’ sleeping student. 
It was not till one touched him on the>shoulder 
that Abel woke up to the new danger which was 
threatening him, and sat hack in his chair, look- 
ing before ‘him and breathing very hard. 

Abel Wrayford wasinot a timid man, but the 
appearance in his room of these threatening 
figures Was not to be received quite'calmly even 
by a philosopher, or by a man who thoughf—or 
tried’ to think—that 6 was nothing worth 
living for in this world. The intrusion was so 
sudden and unlooked-for that Abel could almost 
imagine that, it wasa dream, a nightmare, from 
which he should start presently and-find himself 
alone. So.deeply had this impression been made 
upon his mind that his first words were: 

**Ts,this—real?” _._._. tn 

“‘Tt’s real enuf,” said a harsh voice, which he 
recognized, and which dispélied all fancy; “and 
you needn’t be under no manner of alarm.” 

. Drustworth!”-said-Abel, quickly, 

“Yes, it’s me, guv’nor,” answered Robert 
Trustworth, with awair of bravado that was a 
little foreed—‘‘it’s me, the down-trodden, druv 
to desperation by all the wrongs you’ve pub upon 
him.” . r 


“Why are you here?—what mien are these?” * 
‘These men are my partikler friends—old 
salts, mone stick by me in my troubles and help 
me at apinch; andthe pinch has. come now, by 
all that’s holy; and men must live.” 
uf T-do not see the necessity,” said Abel Wray- 
ford, contemptuously. 

The chemist of- Greymoor -had recovered him- 
self, and had reali the danger in, which he 
was placed. There was a villainous'plot against 
him; those men would not have forced them- 
selves into his house and confronted him in this 
manner had they not matured some .cunnin 
scheme by which he was to suffer. They had 
taken advantage of his lonely existence’ af last 
to profit by it, and the desperate men at Grey- 
moor, in whom he had nof’ believed util to: 
night, were about him in that house. It was a 
question of robbery or of extortion; and he must 
hold his ground as well as he could against 
them, or, seeing the helplessness of ‘his position, 
give in to their demands, if it were-possible. 

“We must live,” said 'Trustworth, in a louder 
voice, “‘and one man-must not have.all the good 
things to hisself. You can’t lord it over all of 
us like this, when there’s lots of us,don’t know 
which way to turn for a bit of bread or a drop 
of drink. "We won't have it no more without’a 
ae for it—we'redruv wild. Look at my friend 


Wrayford looked inthe direction which Trust- 
worth’ indicated, and saw inv Bill a broad- 
faced, big-whiskered, scowling vagabond. 

“Thore’s-a man. with nine children starving. 
He’s druv to it with me.” 

- “How much money do you want?” -asked 
Wrayford. ‘Be moderate in your demands, 
gentlemen, for I have not much in the house.” 

““We know that: 
said Trustworth, with low cunning; “ just as I 
did once, before the beggar bu’st up with ’arf 
my money—cuss him! And if you write us out 
a check, one of us will stop to cash it, while thé 
med takes you out to sea until the money’s 
paid. z 

“Out to sea?” muttered Abel Wrayford. 

“ And if there’s'a trick, and ‘our’ pals gets into 
trouble,” said Bill, suddenly, in the hoarsest of 
voices, “‘ we sha’n’t stand nice about droppin 
you overboard; and if all’s square, why, we’ 
and you in good time,” 

“No, that will not do.” i ss : 

“But it must do, Mister Wrayford,” said Bill 
who suddenly assumed. the. part. of rincipal 
spokesman; “ and you must come with us to- 
Aish oo mued this 


han carrying off an 
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But you keep a banker,” || 


these men there was no mercy to be gained; they 
had matured their plans, and he had.been the 
object of much plotting, which at last had found 
its opportunity; The dark night was against 
him; the wind and rain wereallies in these des- 

erate men’s fayor—his own voluntary isolation 
et brought about his peril. 

““T may as well be frank with you,” said Wray- 
ford, coolly. ‘I haye not a heavy balance at 
my, banker’s, at present.” 

*I don’t nelieve it,” eried Trustworth. 

“Tt haye money in the. Bank of Hngland— 
money sunk in land, lent on mortgages—but not 
much money that can be drawn at sight.. My 
balance is less than usual, owing to experiments 
which I have been carrying out.” ,,; 

‘“Wot's your balance?” asked. Trustworth. 
‘* Leave this. to me, Bill—you’ve never knowed 
much about money matters.” 

“My balance is not more than a hundred 
pounds at present.” : 

Trustworth swore violently at this statement, 
which he told Wrayford was a lie—a big lie. 
which would cost him seanly, for now Wrayfor 
was trying to deceive him, Abel opened a drawer 
of the table at which he was sitting; and threw 
his pass-book toward Robert.Trustworth. 

“You have had experience in these matters— 
judge for yourself.” ; 

Trustworth seized the book, and opened it 
eagerly. Abel Wrayford was right. The bal- 
ance was one hundred pounds, fifteen ‘shillings, 
and seven pence. 

“ Will that sum content you?” _ 

Wrayford was prepared forthat saerifice—for 
a strange wish had come suddenly across him to 
be spared for Grace’s sake, a strange fear also 
that he should be taken away by these villains 
and be pears pene more, ps As he might die 
in resistin, e4 ire; and! Grace, in mourming 
for him, onld torotet think how hard and un- 
generous a man he had become. 

“No, it won’t do,” said Trustworth, laying 
down the, pass-book again. , “Why, Wyayford, 
ie don’t understand us yet. This is not a light 

usiness—a, little business—a fancy of onevor two 
of us. There's a boat in the cove, and there’s a 
ship out yonder waiting for it. - The ship. breaks 
the blockade at Charleston—you know about the 
war!—and we're all | going to: offer our help'as 
sailors for the Confedder—Rats. We go to- 
night—and you with us. But we want monéy 
—two or three thousand—awful bad,” “i 

“T have not the money at my disposal. If I 
had, I should think twice of satisfying your ra+ 
gi said Wrayford. 

“Well, you'll have plenty of time:to think; 
Abel Wrayford, for go with us you must. We're 
too deep inthis to start ,of empty-handed, and 
we built on you.” 

eas , ronty Wi shall d 

t don’t signify. e ga ou_ an 
carry you down to the beach,” cried Bill; “and 
if. you disappoint us altogether, we drop you 
over!” = 4 => 

‘‘ Let me consider this again,” said Wrayford. 

He could not see his way out, of the trap, and 
he could think only of Grace Edmonds and her 
lover. That he should disappear forever, and 
her remembrance of him for, all time should. be 
only of his obduracy, of that selfishness which 
had narrowed his heart and wounded his ward's, 
was a thought which rendered him as desperate 
as_the villains by whom he was surrounded. 
Why could he not think of himself, of some plan 
to secure his safety, or to bribe:these men? iy 
that pale, sweet face ever before him, confusi 
those keen wits on which he had. prided himse’ 
before that night? 

“Well?” said Trustworth; (impatiently. 

“Well,” said Wrayford, compressing his lips, 
‘*T decline to pepe ron 3 

“By ——!” shouted Bill, advancing a step or 
two toward him, as Wrayford rose in self-de- 
fense, ‘how are yott to help it?” ~ ¢ 

“T will not trust 4 life with you. I would 
sooner, weak as I am, fight in my own house for 
it,” he said; “but I will make you one more 
offer. 

Bill paused, and Trustworth and -his silent 
friend in the bbe J line of business craned 
their heads forward, all attention, ..- 

““T am anxious to remain in Greymoor, and I 
will not go to sea with you,” said the chemist; 
“but I will show you that secret of the color’ 
which has made my fortune, and can make 
yours, upon the condition of your departure 
afterward.” : 

‘What's. the.good?” began Bill, when: Trust- 
worth touched his arm. 

“Wait a bit. Let's hear him out. L know 
what that color’s brought him in, and what he 
would haye been without it... Isit easy?” 2 

‘A child can understand it. And you, in 
Ane ean sell the secret for alarge amount.” 

= ok see if we can make it out fust,” said 
Bill. ‘‘I don’t believe in this game for a minit.” 

““You shall judge’ for -yourselves—and you 
shall try the experiment for yourselves before 
you,leave me.” a 

“Blessed if this ain’t a rum start,” said the 
third intruder, who had said little, but had at- 
tended a great deal; ‘are we oing to.stop,all. 
night? A hundred poundsis better than nothing; 
and I say take that, and this torpedo thing, 


which we can sell at Charleston; and , too, 


till the check’s cashed, and we get news that it’s 
allright.” 

“ Wait a bit,” said Trustworth, ‘‘ for—” 

Then the three men conferred. together in a 
low tone, inaudible to Wrayford, and quarreled 
among themselves, he:could see, as to what was 
to become of him, now that they had been dis- 
appointed in his banker’s balanee. He could see 
that they were not to be trusted for;an instant 
and that the danger would be no further removed 
from him after his revelation, While they ar- 

1ed together, he thought deeply also; and 

srace. was in, his thoughts again—Grace. far 
away in that house: across the valley wherein 
the village of Greymoor nestled out of sight. In 
the house‘across the valley—the house from the 
windows of which he suddenly remembered his 
Nest could be perceived, and where Grace had 
spoken of her watch at times, in her concern for 
him; vemembering, also. his promise that he 
would ina time of danger signal for help, if-it 
were necessary! If he could make some sign, 
and if by chance Grace should draw aside her 
blind and look forth into the night, he might be 
saved to do her  justice,,He ‘could. but: think 
again of what.a d-hearted, envious wretch 
he had become, i 

““Look’ee here, Wrayford,” said 'Trustworth, 
“we've talked it-over. We will see the, color 
made, and if it’s easy, we'll besquare with you, 
There, that’s fair.” t 

“' Very well,” said Wrayford. < 

He opened a cupboard im his room, and took 
therefrom several bottles and. vials, which he 
placed upon ‘the table. Bill and his friend sat 

own on the floor, with their backs against the 
deorof egress; and chewed tobacco solemnly; 
and Robert Trustworth looked at all. the.vials 
and.-their contents,” It was aystrange audience 
for a chemical experiment, and. ‘the -half-snilen; 
half-vacuous look of the three,seamen woul 
have made Wrayford smile at a less momentous 
erisis of his life. 

“don’t see how it isto be remembered,” said 
Trustworth, gloomily ; ‘‘ what’s all that cussed 
gibberish\on them, bottles?” r 

“Twill explain presently.” . ° 
.“*What are you up to with that light?” 

_ Tam making-room for my. experiment,” 

Wrayford had taken up his small oiltamp, 
and placed over ita green glass; which he was 
accustomed to use at times when his eyes were 
weak syith overapplication to his studies. This 
he placed, as if carelessly, on the sill of his win- 
dow, and proceeded very: quickly to direct) the 
oe pe of his audience to the vials upon the 

able. 

“ A strong light affects my eyes and disturbs 
my experiments,” he said. ‘‘ Now watch this 
piretic acid—’ 

‘‘ Piratic acid!” muttered Trustworth. ‘Bill, 
he’s chaffing us. No games, Wrayford—you’d 
better not—upont my soul, you'd better not, old 
fellow!” 

The experiment i poseasicd for a while, Wray- 
ford explaining, the men stolid but attentive: 
Suddenly there was an interruption, j 

‘‘T_-won’t have the light there!” shouted Bill, 
with a vehemence that made: Trustworth jump . 
again; ‘‘it looks queer to‘any one outside.” —- 

“Tt can’t be seen from the village—it—why; 
dash it, though,” cried Trustworth, ‘‘ there's the 
coast-guard lot, and the Lawsons, where’ Grace 
Edmonds is. By Gord, it’s a signal—it’s been 
ae done for if anybody’s looking 
out! ar f 

As Trustworth moved thelight away, and the 
men at the door tad to their feet, Wrayford 
stepped back to his. cupboard, and to a small 
saleere battery, which was on the bottom 
shelf; An ‘instant afterward he was at his table 
again, looking so deadly white that.even his en- 
raged antagonists were struck with his appear- 
ance. 

“Tt is a trick, then,” gasped forth Trustworth. 

“T have not. said so,” answered Wrayford. 
“But you have doubted me, and the experiment 
is at an end.” r 

He swept the bottles to the floor with an im- 
patient hand, and regarded his perseeutors with 
defiance. ! 

“Tie him up, and take him away,” cried Bill; 
“‘we have not much time to lose; and go he 
must—it’s business,” Day 

“One moment,” cried Wrayford, in tones 
which. made them pause again, so clear and 
startling were they. ‘‘ Gentlemen, you are los- 
ing valuable time, and every second wasted here 
is 5 ia less for your life. Phe torpedo is 

iT 


Bill and his friend stared at Wrayford ina 
bewildered manner, and Trustworth staggered , 
back several paces as if he had been sti'uck. 

“Do. you mean it, Wrayford—do you really 
mean it?’ he asked, after two futile efforts to 
get.his words out. 3 

““Tmean it,” said Wrayford, sternly. ‘Those 
wires in.my cupboard communicate with a slow 
match Jeading to the torpedo buried in my 
kitchen, Time is allowed to quit the house, and* 
only time, before the explosion, Doubt my 
word; stay, here if you will, and the Lord have 
mercy on your wretched souls!” 

He covered his:face with his hands, and whis- 
pered a hasty prayer. When he looked up the 
men were gone, and he could hear their heavy 
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feet galloping madly down the stairs. One 
glance round, an instinct to gather up a few pa- 
ers which were scattered on the table, and then 
e was followin 
minute afterward and three men were runnin 
along the deserted cliffway, and the fourth, Abe 
Wrayford, making for the downward path lead- 
ing to the village. He was already descending 


when he found that Trustworth and his associ- | 


ates had turned again and were gaining on him 
rapidly. . He had no idea how weak he had be- 
come, and how incessant application to his studies 
had sapped his strength, until he endeavored to 
increase the distance between himself and his 
ursuers. Then he gave way, seized by an aw- 
‘ul pain in the side that arrested further pro- 
, and Trustworth’s hands were on his shoul- 

ers. 

“Tt wa—wa—was a trick, then,” gauped 
Trustworth. ‘You can’t go—we must take 
you away. It’s more than our lives are worth 
to leave you in Greymoor.” 

“Coward!” 

He turned and grappled with the fisherman 
until the hands of the others were upon him an 
bore him to the earth. At the same instant 
there was a mighty roar, a trembling of the 

round on which they stood, a bright stream of 
me leaping up suddenly to heaven, and turn- 
ing cliff and sky and sea to crimson, and then 
rayford’s Nest was hurled into a thousand 
fragments. 

They were thrown to the ground by the con- 
cussion, and Wrayford for an instant thought 
the sailors were dead, so still were they. Sud- 
denly the scream of a woman brought them to 
life, and gave hope to Abel. 

“He has destroyed the Nest,” cried Grace. 
‘Oh! haste, Victor—haste, good friends!” 

There followed the tramping of many feet, 
and Trustworth and his men were on their legs 
again. 

“The coast-guard!” cried Bill; and with one 
bound he went to the cliff’s verge and slid down- 
ward like a huge cat, while Trustworth and his 
companion, ho ding their hands to their faces, 
disappeared in the darkness of the night that ha: 
followed the explosion, and were seen no more 
in Greymoor. 

Grace, Victor, and the coast-guards, who had 
been aroused by Grace’s energy, discovered only 
a gray-haired man lying on the wet grass in their 


path. 

“Oh, Abel—my dear guardian!” cried Grace, 
bending over him. 
| “T am well—and safe,” he whispered. ‘ Let 
me rest a moment.” 

1 «You ae to me? In the green light 
there was danger?” 

‘“Yes.. Thank Heaven you saw it!” muttered 
Lite eee 

‘* What has happened?” asked victor. 

“J will tell you presently,” he said; ‘the 
experiment has been tested, and—and the tor- 

‘0 is a success.” 

“Tt has frightened Greymoor into fits, and 
broken all the windows in the place,” grumbled 
Lieutenant Lawson. 

“T thought it would,” said Wrayford, dryly. 
He was on his feet. 

He made an effort to move after a while, and 
when Grace and Victor drew his arms within 
their own for his support, he made no effort to 
withdraw them. 

“T think that I have learned a lesson to- 

“You were looking 


gratefully. ; d 
“Seeing you two De etn two faithful 

lovers,” he said, “I shall be happy myself, I 

think,’ Why, what will old Wrayford have to 


et? 
ae — Victor’s arm, and Victor under- 
stood him. 

Lower down the cliff they met all Greymoor 
coming up, with much whooping and shouting, 
toward the Nest. Abel did not appear to h 
them, and when Grace said, laughingly, that 
j1ere were more friends advancing to the rescue, 
he replied: 

‘My sight has failed me a little—I don’t see 
them.” 

Grace and Victor looked eagerly into his face. 

“Oh! he is blind!” she cried. 

“Yes, yes; don’t make a scene, Grace,” he 
said calmly. ‘‘Get me to Lawson’s home, and 
there nurse me fora time. I may recover this 
shock in careful hands. That torpedo was very 
on Tt is a great success, thank Heay- 
en 

And in careful hands, and in the hands of her 
he loved, his sight came back slowly, after grave 
doubts of learned oculists. When he was well 
again he gave Grace away at the altar of old 


them with hasty strides. A | 


Greymoor Church, which was not big is 
for all those good agi who thronged the 
edifice to see the wedding. Robert Trustworth 
was not there. A man with only half a nose 
reached America about that time, in company 
with one gentleman who was thumbless and 
another who was eyebrowless and generally dis- 
figured. They were sufferers by the war, they 
told folk who were curious—a little powder had 
blown Ms damaged them. 

Abel Wrayford nurses two of Grace’s children 
now, and Victor, settled in England, helps him 
in his studies, as in those past days when he stole 
the chemist’s hope away from him. And Abel, 
as he bends his head over Grace’s eldest girl— 
his hair is as white as snow now, and he is not 
forty-five—whispers in, as on that night they 
led him down the cliff, “What has old Wray- 
ford to regret?” 
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